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The Secret's Out! 


Ive heard it said, and heard it read, 
That put to any test, 

Of all the mites a woman writes, 
ler P..S?is the best. 

Though why the best, none ever 

Suessd, 

Nor-saw a secret there, 

Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 


That P.S. means 


-7 Pears’ Soap 
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THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DEN- : Dr. Scott’s 
| ‘TIFRICE IN THE WORLD, PRICE, Electric 


70 CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 
"to REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, $2.00, Safety 


70 SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRE- POST-PAID, 
| SERVE THE TEETH, Kazo r, 


; TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND 6 porveusies roller gut. . erfect covies > 

shaving without the slightest danger of cutting 
I. HEALTHY, the face; a safeguard against Barber's Itch, Pim- 
nf ples, and Blotches. 
B : J At all dealers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
; Sé l0 Wi § Cam horated rice. If you purchase at the store insist on get- 
F D ing DR. SCOTT'S, as thisis the only Safety Razor 
s ee RR having the corrugated roller guard. Our Razor 
iB Booklet, giving illustrations of case sets and sup- 

plies, with prices, free for the asking. Agents 


Saponaceons DONtHATICE. | 3 Rett ae een casnore 


Room 21, 844 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A JAR. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


These coats are § 
made in the height $ 
of.fashion. The 
material is blue 
Kersey, the finish $ 
is excellent, the fit 
perfect and thequal- 

ity is unsurpassed at much higher 
% prices. Boys’ sizes, 6 to 18 years, 


ar $5.50. 


Men’s sizes, only 
$7.50. 


The color is fast—will not fade. 
No merchant tailor could possibly 
make such coats to order for less 
than double the prices. 

Money refunded, if desired. 

Illustrated catalogue of clothing 
mailed to any address upon request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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Officers of the 
Army and Navy 


whether at home or about to leave for distant stations 
should make a trial of the famous 


TRADE MARK. a4 
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They save all 
trouble and 


annoyance of 


ue——— COLLARS & CUFFS. Jaundry work, 
: z sand are always 


7 IQ) ready for use. 
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The only goods 
a well-dressed 
gentleman can 
wearin place — 
of reallinen, } 


x" Sele lee 


You will like them; they look foal. wear sell, and fit 
well. All styles except the ‘‘ Dante’’ and ‘‘ Tasso’’ are 
reversible ; both sides alike; can be worn twice as long 
as any other collar. When one side is soiled use the 
other, then throw it away and take a fresh one. 


Ask the Dealers for them. 


If not found on sale, we will send by mail for 25 cents, a Box of 
Ten Collars, or Five Pairs of Cuffs. 


A Sample Collar and a Pair of Cuffs sent by mail for six cents. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW ISSUE OF 


Chambers’s Encyclopzedia 
AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles; illustrated by 
more than 3,500 engravings; over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading 
matter. 

Rewritten and enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. Based 
upon the most recent Census Returns, and Corrections and Additions made up to the day 


of Printing. 
The New Popular Edition. In 10 Volumes. Imperial Octavo. 
Cloth Binding, $20.00, net; half leather binding, $25.00, net. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use as a book of reference wherever the English 
language is known. The first edition of this great work was completed in 1868. From this point 
for over twenty years a process of correction and revision was continued from year to year, thus 
bringing the information down to the latest possible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could-not be carried on indefinitely. Many articles 
called for an entirely different treatment. New subjects of interest demanded admittance; 
while some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty-five years ago. The 
Publishers therefore have set up and electrotyped the work afresh for this new edition, in the 
preparation of which every line of the previous edition has been scrutinized, and the articles 
rewritten, partially or entire, while the new articles have been prepared to embrace all new sub- 
jects required by the progress of knowledge. This edition is consequently a new encyclopedia, 
comprising the latest information in the whole range of human knowledge, and it is offered to 
the public at a reduction of one-third from the price of any previous editions. Furthermore, 
we have withdrawn our former trade editions from the market. 

Specimen pages sent free on application to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with 
it. Is Nota VarnisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 

The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER C0., New York, NW. Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 


Probably no book has ever received such 
~% universal and unanimous praise from both 
the secular and religious press. 260 pages. 
“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 

8 the horse.” Mailed upon application. 


FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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The skeptic says: “If I really believed 
that letter I wouldn’t hesitate a minute.” 
Thousands do deHieve, and are being cvred of their 


Hay Fever, 


Rose Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, etc., by 
Booth’s «‘ Hyomei,’’ the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ 
treatment, which cures by inhalation. 

McCook, Nezs., ay 5 1895. 


I have never had relief from any remedy for Ha ver, even 
temporarily, until I tested the merits of Hyomei, 1 will always 
speak for it whenever occasion requires,” 

J. F. FORBES, Chief Dispatcher, B, & M. R. R. 
87 Elm Street, Lawrence, Mass., pea 6th, 1896, 

Dear Sir :—I have had Bronchitis for the last five years. 
In January last I made application to one of our leading life in- 
surance companies, but at in medical examination the examining 
physician said that he could not pass me as my lungs and bron- 
chial passagee were badly congested, Soon after, I commenced 

using ‘‘Hyomei,”’ and improved so rapidly that 

. in one month I again went before the same 
jj medical examiner and this time passed without 
Remove: any further ceremony. 

E. B. MOORE (with H, A, Buell & Co.) 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Com- 


lete, by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the 
Gnited States; consisting of Booth’s Pocket In- 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber (beauti- 
full po). a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, 
= gown pe = for a. If you are — 
skeptical, sen our address; my pamphlet 
shall prove that Hyomei does cure. Vise you 
open to conviction ? 


HYOME! BALM cures skin diseases, 25 cents. 
R. T, BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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BEER IS FAMOUS 


PABST HAS 
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MOTHERS’ MILK. 


A young mother, flushed with 
perfect health and strength, said 
as She exhibited, with pride her 
baby, “] must confess that my 
present health and the almost 
pheromenal . development and 
good health of baby are due to 
the use of 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
The “Best” Tonic. 

The necessity of feeding the 
child. was such a tax on me 
at first that I became nervous, 
weak and exhausted. “Best” 
Tonic was recommended. I 
took it and began to build at 
once. Baby began to show the 
effects within a week. I contin- 
ued its use for months, until I 
went out into the country and 
neglected to take my tonic with 
me. I lost fifteen pounds in six 
weeks and could scarcely feed 
baby. Since returning, some 
three weeks ago, | have again 
been taking “Best” Tonic. I 
have gained six pounds and the 
little one is again progressing. 
Just think, he isnineteen months 
old, weighs 32 pounds, and I 
have not weaned him yet.” 

Let every mother apply this to 
her own experience and at least 
give The“Best”’ Tonic a trial. If not 
for her own sake, for that of her 


child. Let her provide for baby as 
nature says every mother should. 
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SURBRUG’S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 
* we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE— 
If you are a Pipe-Smoker, all the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send on receint of roc. a sample to any 
address. SURBRUG 159FULTONST. NEWYORKCITY PricesGOLDENSCEPTRE, rIb., $1.39; 
¥% |b., 4oc. Postage paid, Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
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SOCIETY IN WASHINGTON. 





It is by the qualities of courtesy and amiability and loving-kindness 
that society—meaning that force in a community that exists for social 
ends—is distinguished from the sphere called business, where competi- 
tion and self-preservation are the motive-powers. And it is only ina - 
community where the absorption of business does not contract the 
faculties of its citizens that the growth necessary to the social graces 
of men and women is nursed into fruition. The imagination is then 
able to catch a glimpse of what perfect fellowship might be. For it 
needs but to idealize our love for our neighbor to perceive how much 
more spiritual than solitude society may become. Should this appeal 
fail, we must deny to human society a higher growth, and in regard to 
what is known by the restricted term of polite society, we must (in 
common with a few great men and many smaller ones) contemn it, 
and, wrapping ourselves in egoism, have eyes for naught but the folly 
of our neighbors. DBtt in doing so we might as well know that the 
fault is with our own hearts, which are not strong enough to humor a 
falling short in an ideal by our fellow-humans. If we could but love 
these same men and women a little more, we would see in them a great 
deal more that was worthy to love. 

It is in a spirit of charity like this, and without disparagement to 
the present day or to this country, that we must study, if we wish to 


understand it, the polite society wi us that has been created by our 
VoL. XVIL. N.S.—No. 1. 
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democratic institutions. What matter if this society be full of imper- 
fections? We still cling to its ideals, and it is interesting to see what 
these ideals have become in our hands. 

Naturally it is to the capital of the nation that we turn to study 
the last growth of democratic polite society. Nor is there any city in 
the great republic where its elements and its tendencies are more clearly 
disclosed, or where its democratic principles are retained with less per- 
version. In this community the official and the social circles are inter- 
mingled, and the first of these carries with it a respect that is at the 
least always honorary. Here also men’s occupations are such as allow 
of the fuller development of society than elsewhere. The struggle for 
existence is hidden out of sight under a comfortable average of wealth ; 
mercantile pursuits and the making of money are not of great im- 
portance. Secured from the daily fluctuations of trade and the uncer- 
tainties of professions by regular competences, most of the members of 
this society enjoy a freedom from care which invites them to relax the 
anxieties of life. Diplomacy, government, justice, and other occupa- 
tions in Washington have no daily market to be watched. They leave 
those who are engaged in them freer from routine and less enslaved to 
physical labor than do other pursuits. The employés of the govern- 
ment take more leisure for their tasks than do men in business; the 
same may be said with stronger application of the large number of 
diplomats in Washington; and there is growing up there a leisure 
class pure and simple, which consists of Americans of wealth who come 
there merely to enjoy society. There is no such trait as hurry in Wash- 
ington, from the workings of the huge government to the walking of 
the people on the streets. An air of leisure impresses the visitor who 
may come there from other American cities. The city is peaceful with 
parks and gardens, which the inhabitants love beyond streets. There 
are no buildings with a score of stories, all humming with business. 
In the afternoons some of the residence portions of the city are quite 
given over to the brave show of society ; and idleness and courtesy and 
conversation usurp the streets. One forgets that one is in the heart of 
an American city. 

Society is an important part of Washington life, and the time and 
talents devoted to it by the educated classes there make it their princi- 
pal relaxation. The obligations of official etiquette, which exact cere- 
mony and much formality, seem to be catching to the people in private 
life, and all society is imbued with official customs. As, numerically, 
society in Washington is small (though proportionately larger than 
elsewhere) the striking features that mark it are quickly noticed. It 
is observed as soon as one enters it that the variety of occupations of 
the men in it is unusually large. The politicians, foreign ministers, 
senators, and other officials that one meets may be not only officials 
but also lawyers, mercantile men, scientists, or men of leisure. A 
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drawing-room in Washington seldom passes into the possession of a 
guild whose interests of the business-day are reviewed after working 
hours. The elements that are most noticeable for their absence from 
Washington society are those represented by enormous wealth and by 
extraordinary business talents, for neither of these can find as large a 
field for its powers by residence in Washington as by living elsewhere. 
But there is one feature of the composition of Washington society 
which has no break in its variety, and that is the mingling of na- 
tionalities that characterizes it. No important social or official assem- 
blage is without representatives from all parts of the earth. Equally 
unusual in any one American city, and of greater interest, is the variety 
of sectional types of one’s own countrymen that an American finds 
gathered there from all States of the Union. To study the note of 
difference that marks their speech or person, and indicates their 
States or sections, is sure to be a revelation to him; he did not 
know how diverse and yet (more wonderful) how similar these dis- 
tant neighbors could be. 

The result of the combining of so many Americans—the living 
together of Virginians and Nebraskans, of Californians and Ver- 
monters, of Louisianians and New Yorkers, and the interspersion 
among them of Spanish, English, and remoter races—has produced a 
cosmopolitanism that is unknown in other American societies, and 
which has removed all narrow local prides from the general speech. 
A provincial soon finds that he has got into an atmosphere where 
one cannot breathe freely unless one be a man of the world, or at 
least an American whose conversation knows no sectionalism. In 
Washington, the only topics that can be common to the diverse com- 
radeship of its mixed society are such as must not be provincial. The 
nation’s affairs or the world’s affairs are always among its chief inter- 
ests. To feel the charm of this trait of cosmopolitanism in intercourse, 
it needs but to find ourselves fora few evenings amid the society of any 
other of our large cities. At once the horizon of their daily speech 
appears provincial, and one longs for the freer view even of politicians 
and of idle attachés of legations. 

But there is a larger and more deep-seated quality than cosmo- 
politanism in Washington society,—in fact, the chief condition of its 
existence,—and that is, of course, democracy. It is universal and al- 
most untempered there, except in a few small circles. Not only men 
and women of all countries does one meet, but men and women of all 
classes. Social exclusiveness as practiced in other cities does not pre- 
vail; in fact, it is seldom attempted, for the reason that it would ex- 
clude too much that was worth admitting. It is high official position 
that carries prestige rather than refinement, and the latter often seeks 
the former, or is glad to welcome it to its doors. Moreover, it not 
infrequently happens—though not so often as in other days—that the 
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two adornments are united on a single brow. But even supposing 
this not to be the case, yet must high official position presuppose 
sufficient qualities of brain and heart to entitle it to be treated as 
the congener of birth and breeding. It must be so, or our democ- 
racy is a failure. 

There are houses in Washington which are, I believe, the most 
interesting in this country, where the habit is great refinement, the 
sesame to which is intellect (either official or other, native or foreign), 
and where the peculiar charm is the dignified patriotism of the Amer- 
ican women who preside over them. A sort of public element per- 
tains even to these interiors (which are comparatively exclusive), 
although they may be wholly unconcerned with official life otherwise 
than from choice. It does not take long to feel there is the quality 
of character about such an interior as this. Somehow, other houses 
miss it. Beside this character there is an insignificance and a trivi- 
ality in the seclusiveness of mere refinement, particularly when—as, 
often seen elsewhere in America—it is unconscious of civic duty and 
aimless in its existence beyond the feeding of itself upon its own 
refinement. In Washington the atmosphere is too robust for such 
desiccated growths. And yet a true American cannot fail to be 
disappointed to observe how few are the refined interiors that I have 
spoken of in the capital of his country. They are even fewer to- 
day than they were twenty years ago. This may or may not be con- 
nected with the recent appearance in Washington of wealth unat- 
tended by other advantages. The chances are that this is only one of 
the causes for the fact that the general atmosphere of society there 
is infected with—let us not be afraid of words—a spirit of common- 
ness and vulgarity. ; 

It will hardly be said that this disturbance of an old-time gen- 
tility is peculiar to Washington. Rather is it but a ripple of a large 
wave that has been sweeping over most of our old cities, and that 
wave in turn may be but a part of a tide that maintains its flood 
somewhere in the vicinity of our centre of population. Nevertheless, 
its appearance, even in diminished form, in the capital is more to be 
deplored than elsewhere, for the reason that refinement is more neces- 
sary there, and also because, when found, it is more enjoyable on 
account of the added charms peculiar to the place. It may be an 
unusual criticism, and it may show an ignorance of the standards of 
the hour to lament the scarcity of the quality of gentility in those 
whom we have raised to the class of rulers over us. One rarely 
thinks of such requisites nowadays, and it certainly is American as 
well as noble to believe that the accidents of birth and breeding 
should be despised in the larger question of obtaining the character 
and ability that are necessary for governing us. But where this 
compensation is invisible, where the modest robe of humbleness of 
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birth is used to strut and parade in, and what should be a gentle 
pride is flaunted as a vanity,—is it not equally American and noble 
to resent this parade of plebeianism under the guise of democracy ? 
It is a pleasure to discover that—like many a disagreeable personal 
trait—this one is more obvious to the sensibilities than it really de- 
serves to be. A better insight discloses an element of simplicity 
beneath the general vulgarity. In this light what was an ugly trait 
often dwindles into a mere blemish of personality which we should 
be careful not to magnify in our appraisal of character beneath. And 
here let me say that it is in Washington society, above all other socie- 
ties, that we find this humanity of judgment, and that it is there 
valued as a blessing. For it is one of the peculiar advantages of life 
in that city that people of different classes are brought together who 
might elsewhere have remained unknown to each other. The narrow 
eye of class is opened to a larger view of humanity, and to an ac- 
knowledgment of the primacy of the heart in determining the com- 
panionships of men. The appeal that one human face should always 
make to another—the appeal of man to man—is more frequent in 
this society, and it is here that one may see partly realized the human- 
ity of republicanism. General Washington, were he alive’ to-day, 
would see this, and no one ever cherished this feeling more deeply 
than he. But at the same time there is little doubt that he would 
be shocked by the general absence of distinction and of fine manners 
in a society where the presence of these graces would do most good. 
They are gone, however, except in a few places; and it is probable 
that their culture at these infrequent shrines is regarded by the mul- 
titude as a sort of superstition. It is interesting to try to trace their 
loss, not only in Washington but elsewhere. It may be an outbreak 
in the body politic due to its taking the tonic which is included in the 
belief that the state is for man, and not man for the state. The former 
subordination of self-interest to the interest of the state must necessarily 
have proved a great factor in individual character, and as character finds 
its expression in personality, the presences of men to-day are not what 
they were in the time of Henry the Eighth. And yet our democracy 
embraces a larger passion than any merely institutional devotion to a 
State. It is “hitched to a star.” It is an exhortation to love your 
neighbor as yourself. As a political creed, is this too illusory to exert 
a visible, daily influence on men and their manners? At any rate, it 
is worth while believing that it is not. It is certain that to be a true 
republican in heart and soul is to have the basis of a true American 
gentleman. Perhaps it may be because this noblest offspring of time 
is also the last that it is more difficult to find than the corresponding 
type in other societies which ‘are older and more winnowed. Yet let 
not any one suppose that it cannot be found among the company of men 
that gather from the North, South, East, and West, to form the 
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society that I am discussing. It is only that one cannot fail to be 
impressed by its scarcity and to long to see more of it. It would, 
however, be a great mistake to fall into the error of despair, as great 
as that other mistake, which is so often made, of believing that cor- 
ruption in our public morals is either deep-rooted or widespread. 
With love of country to work on, there is always hope, and in the 
society of the capital one notices that there is not only a great 
interest in the national government, but also a universal sentiment 
of generous patriotism. Nationalism, ungrasped by the smaller prides 
of other communities,—indeed, permitting none but a large embrace 
to grasp it at all,—is here one of the most stimulating and delightful 
of forces. 

And there is still another quality conspicuous in Washington 
society, or, perhaps, I ought to say in that portion of it whieh consists 
of high official life and of those that are drawn about it, and that is 
the very high average of ability that distinguishes it. Even if an 
observer believe that these men and women do not compare favorably 
in their scholarship and Jight accomplishments with some other socie- 
ties in other countries, yet must he acknowledge that there is a weight 
and an impress in their sayings that he misses in such frequency in 
any other society of this country. It is the custom of some Americans 
to be much impressed by high officials in foreign lands, to overlook 
the person in the personage, to measure true calibre by mere accom- 
plishments. They take for granted the genius of the leader of a par- 
liament whom they may meet. To such I would suggest a pilgrimage 
to Washington, where they will be surprised by the frequency of their 
contact with quiet men who are also leaders, and whose abilities are 
also great. But there will be an absence of fine trappings and of 
retinues about them, and probably, also, a lack of distinction, and a 
bald simplicity of manner which may approach even to a. lack of 
polish. 

In claiming that Washington society is characterized by such qual- 
ities as democracy, cosmopolitanism, patriotism, we are praising it 
sufficiently to do it no great harm by calling attention to its deficien- 
cies. Besides those that I have already spoken of, it should be said 
that there is less of elegance and of good appearance in it than in the 
societies of our larger cities. A more important defect than this is 
that there is not the same attention paid to the arts, to learning, to 
poetry that there is in the latter. The quiet life is rarer here than 
elsewhere. The devotion to society is absorbing, and those who engage 
in it (and there seem to be few who do not) seem to forget that there 
may be a higher life than that which they are leading. And the hurry 
which many people are in, at the change of an administration, to in- 
trench themselves in the favor of the new one, is not a dignified sight. 
Also, there is too often a sinister motive in the smiling speech of 
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Washington. . Political preferment has arts that do not scorn the aids 
of society. They may even invade a ball-room; and in that arena of 
soft vanities and graces one may see a fan or a flower turned aside 
from its proper use as an instrument of grace to become a petty engine 
of intrigue and promotion. 

Washington society has its faults; it is not, as a.whole, as cul- 
tured and refined as some of our societies, but it is the most varied, 
the most liberal, the most American, and the most interesting of any 
of them. 

Livineston Hunt. 
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BALL'S BLUFF. 


FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE MAJOR L. H. D. CRANE, THIRD 
WISCONSIN VOLUNTEERS. ! 


OcToBER 28, 1861.—An eventful week has passed since I have seen 
the inside of my journal; one that I shall always remember as my 
first sight of the horrors of battle. Let me begin with the beginning. 

On Monday morning, the 21st, it was tolerably clear, though some- 
what hazy where the distant mountains were observed. About 9.50 
o’clock, the general, who is always thoughtful, kind, and considerate, 
said to me, “It would be a fine day for you to go to Sugar Loaf.” 
‘Since you say so,” said I, “I will,” and I forthwith saddled “Frank” 
and galloped over to the Twenty-seventh Indiana to find Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harrison. He was not very well, but the idea of a ride roused 
him, and he speedily got up his horse and we started. Taking the 
Poolsville road to Dawsonville, we there turned to the right in order 
to strike Monocacy Chapel. The road was well picketed by detach- 
ments from Abercrombie’s brigade, which for several days had been 
encamped on Seneca Creek, just east of Dawsonville. We found the 
church without difficulty and there turned to the right on the road to 
Barnesville, which we passed over on the 28th of August. At Barnes- 
ville we took a road to the mountain, being directed to inquire for a 
Mr. Howard. We reached Howard’s about half-past one. There an 
old “aunty” helped Mrs. Howard to get us a dinner of ham, eggs, tea, 
and bread and butter. It was my first meal in a house for a long time, 
and it was a very agreeable change from the fare which our “ Joel” of 
the camp gets up for us, although it was plain country fare. After 
resting and feeding ourselves and horses (during which we discovered, 
in a wild nook, a regular Maryland “poor white” with seven frouzy, 

1 The Third Wisconsin Volunteers was enlisted in May, 1861, and was sent in 
July, of the same year, to Maryland, and in August to camp on the Potomac. Its 
adjutant on organization was Louis H. D. Crane, of Ripon, Wisconsin, and from 
the day of his reporting for duty in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, where the regiment 
was organized, till his death, he kept a daily record of events of the war coming 
under his personal observation. .The colonel of the Third Wisconsin was Chas. H. 
Hamilton, but on reaching the Potomac he was commissioned a brigadier by 
President Lincoln. He at once appointed Adjutant Crane an aide on his staff, and 
these events relating to Ball’s Bluff transpired while he (Crane) was acting in that 
capacity.—W. R. H. 
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slatternly, dirty girls of assorted sizes, from seventeen to three years, 
and a wife to match, the nearest approach to animals I had ever seen 
among white people), we started up the mountains, under whose 
rocky shadows we had been for two hours. The road up was rather 
severe, though not so much so as we had anticipated. The thickly 
planted trees with their plentiful foliage shut out any view, and, except 
the narrow vista which the road afforded, we could not see ten yards in 
any direction. The road strikes into the forest on the southeast corner 
of the mountain, and winds clear around to the north side before turn- 
ing directly to the summit, the south side being exceedingly rough and 
precipitous. 

The two miles of ascent were finally accomplished, the last half- 
mile being too steep for comfort altogether. Just before reaching 
the summit we encountered the everlasting “A” tent and the same 
purple-capped soldier by it, which were so plentifully sprinkled over 
this part of the country ; and when we reached the acre of tolerably 
bare summit we found quite a little camp,—three officers and some 
twenty men being in possession. The summit contained the circle 
of tents, a tree or two, and a tower of crib work,—the very counter- 
part of the one I built on Maryland Heights,—on which was a signal 
station with its army of flags, telescopes, burners, signal men, and 
signal officers. We speedily clambered to the top of the tower and 
looked off. What a sight it was! The distance seemed illimitable, 
and the horizon was, except in the west, the dim haze of distance. In 
the south, across a few miles of alternate forest and field, lay the lazy, 
tortuous Potomac, and the Aqueduct near the mouth of the Monocacy 
seemed, though eight or nine miles distant, to be close by. We could 
count the arches as plainly as we could our fingers. To the left of it 
and beyond lay Leesburg, and with the glasses we could distinguish 
through the haze the white lines of the rebel tents. Farther to the 
left and on our side of the Potomac were the lines of our encampments 
at Poolsville. Farther around to the east were the little white dots 
which marked our camps at Darnestown. Around to the right was 
Geary’s camp at Point of Rocks, and lo! farther up the Potomac, we 
saw clearly the familiar profile of Loudon Heights, and beyond, as I 
live, the very hill-side fields and whitewashed houses that overlooked 
our camp at Sandy Hook ; and even my tower on Maryland Heights, 
though thirty miles away, was distinctly visible against the western sky. 
To the left of that a little, and through the Harper’s Ferry Gap, we 
saw in the immense distance the lofty blue ridge of the Alleghanies. 
Around to the northwest we could see the location of our camp at 
Georgetown, our Buckeyes’ camp, and our Urbana camp. Frederick 
City, with all its spires and houses and green window-blinds and 
whitewashed barracks, lay under us. Indeed, the prospect was inde- 
scribably grand and immense; I can do no justice to it. It seemed as 
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if we were the centre of all visible things, which, with an endless 
alternation of light and shade, of field, plain, grove, and forest, of 
stream and winding road, sprinkled with white mansions and dingy 
barns and quarters, with lonesome wilds and bright cheerful villages, 
sloped up from the middle distance around us to the far horizon’s 
edge. 

Lieutenant Byrum, Twelfth or Sixteenth Indiana, did the hospitable 
by us, but after lingering a moment on a jutting rock on the western 
edge of the summit where, as tradition says, Lord Baltimore divided 
Maryland between himself, Carroll, and Delany, we turned home- 
ward, not however till we had been startled by the signal officer. 
After a little of his “Up, one fifteen, one fifteen, one fifteen, steady, 
forty-two, one sixty-two, twenty-two, eleven, forty-one, fifty-one, 
down,” etc., he informed us that three brigades of our forces had 
crossed into Dixie at Edward’s Ferry. We had heard firing of can- 
non all day, but that had got so common as to be unheeded. Down 
the Sugar Loaf we scrambled, whiling “the happy hours away” by 
Harrison’s reminiscences of his recent battles in Western Virginia, 
where he served as aide to Rosecrans, and of his soldiering when as a 
lieutenant of the Fifth Infantry he marched all the way from Fort 
Leavenworth to Benicia, California. When we reached Monocacy 
Church, on our return, we stopped awhile to rest our horses, and with 
my usual inquisitive disposition I strolled over to the chapel, which I 
was told was in a grove some fifteen rods from the “ four corners.” I 
was well paid for my trouble. In a grove of ancient chestnuts, sur- 
rounded with ancient graves and old-fashioned tombstones, was a 
ruined church. It was a funny old thing with a ruined frame, origi- 
nally plastered inside and clapboarded outside, and with a shingle roof, 
but the walls were sadly rent, the siding off in many places, the 
shingles black and warped nearly double with age, and_sides and roof 
well open to sun, moon, and stars, and storms whenever they chose to 
peep in. At each gable a slice had been taken off to let in a little 
triangular roof eight or ten feet long, in a kind of Dutch primeval 
taste. At the end next the road a stairway led up outside to a second 
story. That, however, was no puzzle. I had been long enough in 
Maryland to learn that “niggers” cannot worship God on the same floor 
with white folks. On the sides of the church were a number of little 
four-paned windows which did puzzle me, for I could not conceive 
of any earthly use for them. At the rear of the church was another 
puzzle, a comparatively new brick addition to the building, of a single 
story and having a chimney. Doors and windows being all invitingly 
open, I went in, and found in this addition a fireplace with a modern 
mantel-piece, the walls being perfect, though marred by the auto- 
graphs of several ambitious soldiers who had evidently taken quarters 
there recently. On passing thence by a door-way into the body of the 
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church, I found it as quaint and funny inside as out. The pulpit 
stood on stilts against the centre of one side, the main entrance being 
opposite in the centre of the other side. And now I comprehended the 
mystery of: the little windows. As seen from the inside, they formed 
an arch of light around the pulpit. At each end of the church was 
the inevitable “nigger” gallery, while the seats below were arranged 
so as all to face the pulpit, and the aisles were as full of zigzags as a 
fortification. But everything was as neat and as well preserved ap- 
parently as though every storm for the last twenty years had not 
broken into the sacred edifice. A little four-legged pine table, nearly 
under the pulpit, was the altar, and a stout, unpainted pine chancel- 
rail enclosed a space just large enough for the clergyman to move in. 
Such is Monocacy Chapel, or, as some have it, Monocacy Church. 

As I turned from its hallowed shadows to join Colonel Harrison, 
my sobered reflections were somewhat rudely startled by an inscription 
on a gravestone, on which my glance happened to rest. It mourned 
the loss of one Mrs. Peters, “cut down,” so it read, “in the hay-day 
of her existence.” Perhaps, however, it was the-summer of it. 

Mounting our steeds, we hurried towards home, for it was growing 
late; and, indeed, before we got half-way home we were in the dark- 
ness of Erebus. We began, also, to hear rumors of a battle, or a 
crossing or something. Some of the pickets had it that Stone had 
crossed and whipped the enemy, and some that he had been whipped 
and returned ; but we paid little attention to any of their stories until 
we found that Abercrombie was drawing in his pickets, and presently 
the distant camp-fires burned so brightly that we knew they were 
cooking extra rations. Then, as we passed Abercrombie’s camp, we 
learned that they had marching orders: no one knew whither, but 
only that they were peremptory and immediate. We urged our poor 
horses to the utmost, and reached home about eight o’clock, to learn 
that the whole brigade was ordered to Poolsville without delay. 

I parted with the colonel, who rode off to his regiment, managed 
to get some supper from an unwilling Joel, found that my trunk had 
been nicely packed by Stainburn, put a cracker or two and a piece of 
cheese in my saddle-bags, strapped a blanket behind me, and was ready 
to move. I exchanged horses for the nonce with Stainburn, who was 
to follow the next day. Mrs. Best was packed off to Mr. Orfutt’s, a 
half-mile away, and our tents came down; and in a moment our little 
village, which we had occupied for six or seven weeks, was no more. 
It was one of the places which live only in memory. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the general, “it is time to mount.” 

Waiting until the regiments of the brigade (including the Second 
Massachusetts, Colonel Gordon, which was temporarily brigaded with 
us) had passed, the general pushed on. We found that old veieran, 
Colonel Murphy, had got the start of everybody except the battery of 
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Captain Best, and led the column. He is a jolly old cock, sixty-seven 
years old, but with all the vitality and vigor of thirty. 

Mr. Widvey not having returned from Frederick, whither he went 
on Sunday, and Mr. Lefferts being obliged to remain behind to bring 
up the tents and other stores, there was none left but myself as “ staff.” 
“ Chris” kept near us on Wigfall to hold our horses or render such 
service as necessary. We soon cleared the regiments and reached the 
head of the column, passing Abercrombie’s brigade, which we learned 
was going down to Seneca. It seemed as though the entire division 
was going to cross. We rode on in company with Captain Best and 
his officers, singing “ Dixie” and all sorts of things, and feeling fine and 
full of fight. The march of nine miles to Poolsville was rapid and 
cheerful,—the least brave among the men were glad to be relieved of 
the long, dull life at Darnestown, and marched on briskly and cheer- 
fully, though they all expected a battle before morning. 

On nearing Poolsville, the general rode on in advance of the col- 
umn to report to General Stone for orders. I, of course, accompanied 
him. We found everybody up and wakeful, but somehow they seemed 
unaccountably silent. The mounted orderlies, who are generally chat- 
ting and cracking jokes, sat on their horses dumb, and yet surely wide 
awake. The officers, who stood around the camp-fires, were silent as 
death, and every order given or repeated was in an undertone, as if 
they were afraid of waking some one. General Stone was not there, 
and General Hamilton received orders from an aide or an adjutant, to 
whom I thought he talked a tremendous while. Finally the general 
called me and directed me to halt the column. A terrible dread came 
over me. I knew something had gone wrong. After the column was 
halted I learned the terrible truth. We had been repulsed at Ball’s 
Bluff, Baker had been killed, the regiments which had met the enemy 
had been cut to pieces, and we were to march instantly to Conrad’s 
Ferry to cover the retreat. We turned at once towards our destina- 
tion, and what a ghostly march it was. “In that house,” said our 
guide, “lies Baker’s body.” And just as we left the edge of Poolsville 
we began to meet the wreck of the battle. This was after midnight, 
but there was a moon behind the clouds, and we could see everything 
distinctly. First we met a double ambulance filled with wounded, all 
bound and bandaged ; then a single one, with its load of mutilated 
men, with heads or arms or legs bandaged, the clear white of the cloth 
stained or spotted with blood; then one with a man on the front seat 
with the driver, with his whole body and limbs rolled like a mummy 
to five times his ordinary size in blankets and sheets and everything 
apparently that could be found. Wagons of all kinds followed at 
short intervals, each with its load of suffering, and then came men by 
twos and threes and squads, some fully clothed and accoutred, but for 
the most part with loss of the most of their garments and arms. Some 
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with nothing on but an overcoat, or drawers, or pantaloons,—but all in 
silence and gloom. Many walked only with the assistance of others. 
Not half had caps, not half had arms, and all or nearly all were 
drenched or dripping with the waters of the Potomac, through which 
they had just swam. In the midst of our march through this de- 
moralized crowd the rain began to fall, cold and pitilessly, and added 
to the squalidness of the scene. Having on my rubber overcoat and 
leggings, I could watch these poor fellows with comparative com- 
fort. The road, already bad, was constantly becoming worse, and 
we tramped on towards the enemy in silence and in gloom. Our brave 
boys, who generally sing during marches, were sobered and mute, and 
in listening to the marching columns in the rear, as I did now and 
then, I could hear nothing but the clanking of sabres, the swash of 
artillery wagons through the mud-holes, and the chug-chug of the 
horses’ feet through the deep mire. It seemed a long, weary way to 
Conrad’s Ferry, through all these depressing influences. But we 
reached there at last about one o’clock in the morning. 

The head of the column brought up in a mélange of carts, baggage- 
wagons, ambulances, soldiers, horses, and rocks, close by the culvert 
under the canal. These Marylanders have no bridges, I think (I 
know I never saw one), and they go upon the Irishman’s principle 
that “the aisyist way to get over is to crawl unther,” the only cross- 
ings being in the beds of streams where they are culverted. At the 
culvert we found a little whitewashed house of logs, punctured in sev- 
eral places with shell-holes. In the yard lay two men, side by side, 
dead. Their clothes had been taken to cover the poor fellows who 
came naked and shivering out of the Potomac. In the house, and in a 
dilapidated shed adjoining, every available space was covered with 
wounded and dying men. And yet here I noticed the same oppressive 
silence as at Poolsville. First and last I must have seen a hundred 
of our wounded, but only one gave voice to his pain. Yet here were 
men dying,—here were over fifty together, and not a groan from one, 
and the floors slippery with blood. 

The general, who had gone on under the culvert and down the 
canal a mile to the point where our forces crossed to Harrison’s Island 
and thence to Ball’s Bluff on the Virginia shore, returned to our col- 
umn at the ferry, and I, having gone back and found all of our regi- 
ments close by and coming up as rapidly as possible through the mud, 
joined him and rode down the canal again to find positions for our 
troops. The canal, we found, was close to the river, varying from two 
to ten rods; the narrow strip of land is very rough, and cut by the 
little streams which’ have cut their way down to the Potomac. 

Harrison’s Island was apparently a third of a mile from us, run- 
ning up a half-mile or more from the crossing, and down, I couldn’t 
see how far. It was ten or fifteen feet above the level of the towpath, 
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and twice that distance above the Potomac, with very precipitous 
banks. But here we had to stop and cover the retreat of our forces, 
who, by means of two scows and a rope stretched from the island to 
our side, were constantly crossing. It was decided that the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York regiments should take post next below the cross- 
ing on the canal, and between it and the river, while the Indiana and 
Second Massachusetts regiments should occupy a similar position on 
the right of the line above the crossing place. Best’s battery was put 
in position to cover and protect the landing place on the island, and 
masked ; and all were cautioned to keep quiet and out of sight, and 
watch the enemy. I rode back up the canal and through the culvert 
again to give these orders. Found all the regiments had got up. The 
general had previously slung a canal-boat across the channel to save 
the soldiers the annoyance of wading through the deep waters and un- 
utterable darkness of the abominable culvert. The regiments then 
began to wind their slow lengths across the canal. The horses and 
baggage were left, or sent through the culvert. Seeing everything 
fairly started and one or two regiments over, I started to find the 
general, but one of Captain Best’s artillery pieces blocked the pass. 
The horses had dragged the gun in and balked, refusing to pull 
through or draw out; and the blockade was most decidedly effectual. 
I went back and dismounted to meditate. Most opportunely, I found 
in a little ravine close by a little squad of soldiers around a fire. On 
approaching them I found a full camp-kettle of soup, thin indeed, but 
hot. They gave me some, and oh, how good it was! Becoming satis- 
fied that I could not get my horse through the canal, or under or over 
it, I hunted up Colonel Harrison, whose regiment had not crossed as 
yet, and we put his horses and mine in charge of a couple of his boys, 
with directions to take care of them somehow until the passage was 
clear, and then hunt us up and return them. Then we scrambled over 
the canal on the slippery boat, and he turned up the canal to take 
charge of four companies of his regiment which were detailed as pickets, 
and I turned down to find the general, with my heavy wet blankets 
on my back. After trudging down through the mud and water and 
slush for nearly a mile, I met the general coming up on foot and alone, 
in sorry plight for a brigadier. 

It was nearly morning ; the regiments were placed, the batteries in 
position, the pickets posted, and we hunted for some place for a snooze. 
I found a little hut, built, I judged, by the pickets, with a leaky roof 
and one side entirely open. ‘There ona pile of wet straw we lay down, 
and with the rain beating in our faces we went tosleep. Shortly after 
daylight on the 22d the general roused me. He had been up for some 
time, it seemed, and let me sleep till he had pressing need of me. I 
worked myself out of the straw, wrung the rain out of my blankets, 
slung them across my back, and went out on the towpath of the canal 
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and took observations. I found out, in the first place, that it was a 
raw, cold, rainy day,—one of those disagreeable autumn days in which 
it rains in little spiteful spits for an hour or two and then stops. I saw 
Ball’s Bluff opposite Harrison’s Island,—a steep precipice, seventy feet 
high, and covered with trees to the water’s edge. I saw our troops 
strung along the bank of the river, among the trees and brush, for a 
mile on either hand. I saw the huts of the pickets, little things like 
dog kennels, and near the crossing-place and crowded together like 
hog-pens I saw the scows crossing from and to the island loaded to the 
water’s edge. I saw the shivering crowd around the crossing, standing 
in gloomy groups in the deep mud. I saw the wounded and dead 
brought up and sent forward to Poolsville. 

With the first return boat we crossed to the island. The men pulled 
the boat over by means of the rope I mentioned above, and we landed 
at the foot of the steep bank. I can’t tell how we got up it, ’twas so 
slippery and with such a slush of mud at the bottom of it. But we 
accomplished it and found the top level enough to be a Wisconsin 
prairie. We struck a barn-yard. Long ricks of straw and hay were 
on our right, under which men, horses, cannon, and provisions were 
crowded for shelter, and as we got ona little farther, an extraordi- 
narily high hedge, around a queer barn, commenced in grand style of 
hewn stone but never completed, being a central octagon of fifty feet 
diameter, and two wings, one from the south face and one from the east, 
and full of soldiers eating raw pork and hard bread, and belonging to 
Hincks’s regiment (Nineteenth Massachusetts). They had not partici- 
pated in the action, and were covering the retreat. Passing them, we 
went through the hedge and came in sight of a farm-house with its 
usual cluster of buildings. Failing to find Colonel Hincks, the general 
ordered me to the Virginia side of the island to treat with the enemy 
about obtaining our dead and wounded. I passed the house and went 
down to the river, passing on my way some twenty rifle-pits which 
Colonel Hincks had made the previous night to defend the island. At 
the river bank I found Colonel Hincks and perhaps twenty of his men 
in conversation with the pickets on the other side of the narrow chan- 
nel. I saw some ten or twelve of the rebels and an officer who had 
them in charge, They kept crying out for us to send over for our dead 
and wounded. I could see, perhaps, some twenty of our men lying 
on the bank, in the woods, either dead, wounded, or asleep. We an- 
swered that we had no boat, and if they would send us the boat which 
we saw on their side we would use it for that purpose. They then 
picked up one of the bodies and two of them brought it to the boat. 
Stopping, however, by the way, with prudent afterthought, to lay the 
poor boy down and search his pockets, the scoundrels took out his 
white handkerchief,—I could see that it was stained with blood ; they 
took his pocket-book or testament, and cut off his buttons, and then 
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picked him up again and carried him to the boat. This was aggra- 
vating enough, but we had to endure it, for we were wholly at their mercy. 
A corporal paddled over and we found that the man was wounded only, 
and not dead. I went back presently to report to the general. Finding 
him in conversation with Colonel Hincks, near the house, I had time 
to look about me a little. The farm-house had been used by the sur- 
geons, and the larger room upon the lower floor I found completely 
covered with blood, and in one corner, feet, hands, and arms were piled 
like pig’s feet in a butcher’s shop, while in an old shabby building ad- 
joining (the inevitable “old house” which the people here never tear 
down or burn up but leave to use for a wood-shed, or granary, or to- 
bacco-house, or nigger-quarters, until it passes fitness for any earthly 
use, and then suffer it to lie and rot in its place) lay the bodies of the 
men who had been operated on and died on the island. Out in the 
rain, close by, were also several dead bodies, and all—ex necessitate— 
naked. The men were digging a trench to bury them in one corner 
of the yard, under a large chestnut tree, as we came away. It was 
about nine o’clock when we crossed back. Between the house and the 
river we passed a couple of men carrying the dead body of an officer 
between two rails, his clothes and hands and face begrimed with mud 
and blood, and his head swaying from side to side with every motion 
of his rough coffin-bearers. It was doleful and ghastly and horrible 
beyond description. 

It seems strange to me, as I write these lines afterwards in security 
and peace, that not one thought of disgust of war, or fear of its results 
in my own case, crossed my mind. It only seemed to beget in me an 
indifference to the whole thing. Indeed, after my first hour of day- 
light on that day, I lost my curiosity, and I remember that I never 
thought to inquire who this dead officer was whom the men carried. 

On crossing the river the first business was to see if the regiments 
were settled in their places and orderly and the pickets understanding 
and doing their duty. This done, the general and I proceeded to forage 
for our breakfast. He had some tea in a canteen, I some whisky in 
a bottle, and both of us had hard bread and cheese. So we had quite 
a meal of it, though eaten in the rain and with the mud four inches 
deep, but it was a good deal more than many of our poor fellows had. 
The next thing was to hunt up a head-quarters, and after a considera- 
ble search I picked out the dryest of the little huts, and had to turn a 
fellow of the Ninth New York out of it, too. It was about six feet 
long, three feet wide, and three feet high, with a hole in one end to 
crawl in. So ended my first night and sight of battle. 


Wiriiam R. Hamriton, 
First Iieutenant, Fifth United States Artillery. 





REAR-ADMIRAL JAMES EDWARD JOUVETT, 
UNITED STATES NAVY (RETIRED). 


(Concluded from Volume XVI., page 533.) 


THE monitor “Tecumseh” preceded the “ Brooklyn,” which was next 
in front of the “ Hartford.” Pilot John Collins was attached to Jouett’s 
ship, but as Commander Craven, of the “Tecumseh,” wanted to en- 
gage the Confederate ram “ Tennessee,” Jouett loaned Collins to Cra- 
ven, as he hoped to see the two ironclads meet on equal terms. At 
7.37 the “ Tecumseh,” trying to pass the line of submarine torpedoes, 
was blown up by them, sinking at once, carrying down almost her 
entire crew. 

Farragut, who, from his elevated position on the “ Hartford,” had 

seen the disaster, immediately hailed Jouett, still on the starboard wheel- 
house of the “ Metacomet,” and asked him if he could spare a boat to 
pick up the survivors struggling in the water. Jouett had anticipated 
the admiral’s wish, for his report says, “I immediately sent a boat to 
her assistance, in charge of Acting Ensign Henry C. Nields, who pulled 
to the spot where she sank, and succeeded in saving one acting ensign, 
eight men, and a pilot. It is unnecessary for me to comment on what 
he did; you know the situation under which he gallantly performed 
his duty he delivered the men to the ‘Winnebago,’ and then joined 
the ‘ Oneida’ and asked for some duty.” 

This fearful calamity threw the fleet into some considerable confu- 
sion, as naturally might have been expected, but Farragut was not 
alarmed, and ordered the “ Hartford” to take the lead, the “ Brooklyn” 
seeming to be dismayed by the fear of torpedoes. It is asserted that 
Jouett said that Farragut shouted, “ Damn the torpedoes! Damn the 
torpedoes! Goahead, Captain Daryton. four bells.” Afterwards 
Jouett remarked, it was “the only —— to an oath I ever heard 
him utter.” 

The “ Metacomet” then backed at full power astern until the 
“ Hartford” was twisted clear of the “ Brooklyn,” which lay in front 
of her, when Jouett asked if she should “go ahead.” The pilot of 
the “ Hartford” answered by holding up four fingers, which meant 
“ four bells,” the signal for full speed, for the roar of battle rendered 


speaking at that distance difficult to be heard. 
Vou. XVII. N. 8.—No. 1. 2 
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The “ Hartford” steamed at full speed ahead, taking the lead of the 
fleet, thus extricating them from a serious entanglement that had fol- 
lowed the hesitancy of the “ Brooklyn.” 

The larger part of the readers of naval history are landsmen, to 
whom history is usually the record of events on land. Hence the 
view of the deeds of naval heroes is from the same point as that of 
deeds of the army, not allowing for the vast contrasts between the two 
elements on which the deeds have been done. 

The sea is never still. Should there be no wind, there is the reg- 
ular rise and fall of the waves, not violent, perhaps, or crested with 
foam, but moving. The vessel even at anchor moves about; it yields 
to the action of the water, wind, and currents, therefore is not motion- 
less. If there is a combat on the sea, the vessel is in motion, and its 
antagonist, if a fort, has very great advantage in aiming, as it has 
only to calculate the movements of the vessel, and not its own also. 

These inseparable concomitants of battle enter into every combat 
on the sea, and readers, as well as writers, should allow for them in 
criticising the great apparent differences between results of battles on 
sea and on land. When a general orders a halt, there the command 
remains, perhaps in perfect order ; but when an admiral directs the 
fleet to halt, it must anchor, or be thrown into some disorder. There 
was no halt ordered by Farragut at the moment after the “ Tecumseh” 
had been sunk by the deadly torpedo. The momentary loss of head- 
way by the ironclads or other vessels threw the van into some dis- 
order, and it was to extricate the “ Hartford” from this, setting an 
example of what was to be done, that Farragut put the “ Hartford” 
and “ Metacomet” in advance, and thrust them ahead of every ” 
and over the line of torpedoes. 

While the “Hartford” and “ Metacomet,” lashed together, were 
boldly passing the torpedoes, the Confederate gunboats “Selma,” “ Mor- 
gan,” and “Gaines” seized the opportunity to deliver a terrible raking 
fire upon the two ships. A shell from the “Selma” struck the “ Meta- 
comet’s” hawse-pipe, knocked a piece off, and killed a man, exploding 
in a store-room, among paints, oils, and such inflammables, setting fire 
to the ship. An officer, Ensign Wing, and the powder division fought 
the flames with wet blankets and hammocks, extinguishing them, but 
the heroic men came out with scorched clothing and singed hair and 
eyebrows. 

These gunboats occasioned serious damage to other vessels, and 
Farragut, seeing that all his fleet had passed Fort Morgan, at 8.02 a.m. 
gave the signal, “ Gunboats chase enemy’s gunboats.” 

Jouett had repeatedly asked for this order, and at once had his 
men, with broadaxes, cut the heavy hawsers which bound him to the 
“ Hartford,” and, as he says in his official report, “at five minutes past 
eight steamed for the three rebel gunboats, who were annoying the 
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fleet by a raking fire. They steamed up the bay, engaging us with 
their stern guns, of which they had three each.” Here was a wooden 
gunboat boldly going to attack three of the same class, officered and 
manned by men thoroughly familiar with all the shoals of Mobile 
Bay. 

As soon as the admiral’s vessel swung into deep, broad water, 
the “ Hartford” fired two broadsides at the “ Gaines,” which caused 
her to run back under Fort Morgan, where, being in a sinking condi- 
tion, they beached and burned her. The “Selma” and the “ Morgan” 
steamed up the bay towards the city of Mobile, the “ Metacomet” 
chasing them. 

The “ Metacomet” got between the “Selma” and the “ Morgan,” 
the two keeping up a fire from their stern guns. Yet Jouett man- 
aging to give the “ Morgan” a broadside, she hauled down her colors, 
but a heavy rain-storm coming up, she ran in under the guns of 
“ Fort Morgan,” whence she slipped away in the darkness of the follow- 
ing night, and escaped to Mobile. 

Thus there remained the “Selma” for Jouett to encounter. The 
other gunboats (Federal), “ Port Royal,” “ Kennebec,” and “ Itasca,” 
being slower, were left behind and were not in this part of the action.’ 

Farragut’s official report says, “The ‘Morgan’ and the ‘Gaines’ 
succeeded in escaping under the protection of the guns of Fort Mor- 
gan, which would have been prevented had the other gunboats been as 
prompt in their movement as the ‘Metacomet.’ They all failed to 
obey their orders, and in so doing they failed to capture the two gun- 
boats.” 

It was a very hazardous thing Jouett was about to do, for he had 
no pilot familiar with Mobile Bay, which he knew to be very shoal in 
most of its wide expanse. 

As his ship had no bow guns, he yawed once or twice to fire his 
broadside guns at the “Selma,” but finding he was losing ground, he 
settled down to a chase. He said, “I had given my pilot to the gal- 
lant Craven, of the ill-fated ‘Tecumseh,’ and having no time to con- 
sult the chart, and knowing nothing of the channel, and as the admi- 
ral’s instructions were imperative,—not to allow any of the Confederate 
gunboats to reach Mobile,—I abandoned the attempt to fight with my 
guns in the running chase.” ? 

The pilot of the “Selma” led the “‘ Metacomet” into shoal water, 
until at length only a foot of water was reported under the keel by 
the leadsman. 

Jouett had now to determine whether he would give up the pur- 
suit or take the risk of grounding by pushing on, to come up so as to 
give the “Selma” a broadside that would decide the struggle. If he 
ran aground, the “Selma” could choose her point of attack, and might 


1 Maclay, ‘‘ History of the Navy.” 2 Ibid. 
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destroy his vessel before help could come, being now miles away from 
the fleet. 

But Jouett was bent on the capture, as well as obeying orders 
(here comes in the force of the lesson from Commodore Stewart), so he 
held on at full speed, his man crying the depth of water, until he sang 
out a foot Jess water than the steamer drew (she was in soft mud), when 
Jouett said to his executive officer, “ Mr. Sleeper, order that leadsman 
out of the chains, he makes me nervous!” which raised a laugh from 
all the men, who appreciated the irony of it, knowing their commander 
was as cool as any one. 

And the “ Metacomet,” plowing up the mud now and then, relent- 
lessly kept on the track of the “ Selma.” 

There was a heavy rain-storm just about this time, but when it 
was passed, the “ Metacomet” was found to be on the starboard beam 
of the “Selma.” 

In a letter, Jouett says, “I was only about two hundred yards 
from her; as she was running into shoal water, where the “ Meta- 
comet” could not go, I concentrated the entire battery upon her, giving 
the strictest orders not to fire a gun without my command to fire. I 
directed the bow gun, a 100-pounder, to be fired; this was enough. 
Had I fired the broadside, I knew but few would have survived, she 
was so close and at our mercy. I was not killing my own countrymen 
recklessly. I fired the one gun, and that was enough; it killed an 
officer, wounded the captain and five men, I think. My men were 
mad to fire, but I held their fire. I knew that as soon as the men on 
the “Selma” could get to the flag, they would have it down, and they 
did. Jt would have been murder to have fired the broadside.”* 

How vividly this shows Jouett’s kind heart. He fully understood 
that his government was bent on destroying the power of the enemy, 
but not on unnecessary punishment of them. 

A few minutes later he showed his regard and esteem for his cap- 
tured foe, Captain Murphy, of the “Selma,” as will be seen when the 
narrative of the surrender of the “Selma” is reached. 

In his official report to the admiral he writes, “At ten minutes 
past nine the ‘Selma’ struck her flag to this ship. I immediately 
dispatched a boat, in charge of Acting Master N. M. Dyer, to take 
charge of the prize, and to send the captain and first lieutenant on 
board. He hoisted the American flag, and reported Captain Murphy 
wounded and the first lieutenant killed. He transferred fifty of her 
crew to this vessel, and at fifty minutes past nine Captain Murphy 
came on board and surrendered his sword and vessel. She had five 
killed and ten wounded, including the captain ; two of the wounded 
have since died. The dead and wounded were attended to. The re- 
mainder of her crew and officers were sent to the ‘ Port Royal.’ Put 


5 His own italics. 
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engineers and firemen on board and steamed to the fleet, reporting the 
capture of the Confederate steamer ‘Selma,’ which vessel mounted 
two nine-inch Dahlgren smooth-bore, one six-and-a-half-inch rifle, and 
one eight-and-a-half-inch smooth-bore, all on pivot, with crew all told 
of ninety-four men.” 

Long before the war, in 1843, at Norfolk, Virginia, Murphy, a lieu- 
tenant, was very kind to Jouett, who was a midshipman. Remembering 
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that Murphy was fond of good eating, Jouett, while at Pensacola two 
days before the battle, purchased a quantity of crabs and oysters, and 
placed them on ice. When he was blockading off the Bay, the three 
Confederate gunboats would come down the harbor and lie under the 
guns of Fort Morgan. Knowing who commanded them, Jouett often 
remarked to the officers that he was always fond of Murphy, that he 
intended to catch him, and that he always kept on hand some good 
wines and cigars especially for him. 
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It so happened that he did catch him, and as soon as the fight was 
over the steward was directed to set out the breakfast, which the 
steward and waiters had elaborately prepared. 

When the “Selma” struck her colors, Murphy, who was about sixty- 
five years old, tall, erect, and with long, snow-white beard and hair, 
having his right arm in a sling, came aboard the “ Metacomet” to sur- 
render his sword. Ascending the gang-way, he stepped on the deck, 
when his aide advanced and handed him his weapon. 

Jouett had sent forward all the crew in order that Murphy might 
not be unnecessarily mortified, and no one was with him at the gang- 
way save the officer of the deck and Lieutenant Sleeper; the other 
officers being on the port side of the quarter-deck. Murphy turned, 
drew himself up to his full height, held out his sword, and began a 
nice speech, but Jouett took his hand and, putting his arm on Mur- 
phy’s back, said, “I am glad to see you on board, Murphy. Come 
below, your breakfast has been waiting some time.” 

Going into the cabin, Murphy saw a beautiful table laden with 
oysters, crabs, beefsteaks, wines, ete. Turning to Jouett with astonish- 
ment, he said, “ Why didn’t you let me know you had all this? I 
would have surrendered sooner!” And the officers sat down at table 
as though they had never drawn swords against each other.‘ 

Jouett afterwards sent Murphy his sword, but Murphy returned it 
with this message : ‘‘ You have gallantly won it, and you must keep it.” 

Admiral Farragut had been watching the fight between the “ Met- 
acomet,” “‘ Morgan,” and “Selma,” even during the heavy engagement 
between the “ Tennessee” and the fleet, which was going on under his 
orders, and he was greatly rejoiced at seeing the “Selma” brought in, 
with the Stars and Stripes at her mast-head, the first ship of the enemy 
* captured in the battle of Mobile Bay. 

After a desperate engagement, Admiral Buchanan surrendered the 
“ Tennessee,” thus ending the battle about ten o’clock. 

Admiral Farragut reported to the Department, “ Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Jouett’s conduct during the whole affair commands my warm- 
est commendations. 

“Our little consort, the ‘Metacomet,’ was under my immediate ~ 
eye during the whole action, up to the moment I ordered her to cast off 
in pursuit of the ‘Selma.’ The coolness and promptness of Lieutenant- 
Commander Jouett throughout merit high praise ; his whole conduct 
was worthy of his reputation. 

(Signed) “D. G. FARRAGUT, 
“ Rear-Admiral, commanding W. G. B. Squadron.” 


This was in addition to his complimenting Jouett, when he reported 
in person on board the “ Hartford,” for his gallantry in attacking just 


* Maclay’s United States Navy, pp. 486, 487. 
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four times his number of guns, manned by three crews, and in a short 
period of time defeating two and capturing the third. 

Although the “ Metacomet” experienced light losses, one killed and 
two wounded, she was struck eleven times, and two of these shots were 
shells, which exploded in the starboard paddle-box, underneath where 

_Jouett must have been standing. 

The night after the battle all the wounded, some sixty officers and 
men, were placed on board the “‘ Metacomet,” to be taken to the hos- 
pitals at Pensacola. Of this, Jouett says,— 

“T was detailed by Admiral Farragut to take the wounded of both 
sides to Pensacola. The awnings and side curtains were all spread, and 
the ‘ Metacomet’ became a hospital ship. Admiral Buchanan (Con- 
federate) was wounded in the knee, as he had been in the fight between 
the ‘ Monitor’ and ‘ Merrimac.’* Captain Mullaney, of the ‘ Oneida,’ lost 
an arm, and there were many others wounded. They lay in cots on the 
quarter-deck, slinging side by side, chatting familiarly, taking medi- 
cine, tea, coffee, or wine, as the doctor thought best. It was amusing 
to hear those poor fellows, who but an hour ago were trying to kill 
each other, now spinning yarns of olden times.” 

What other war has ever happened where such a scene had been 
possible ! 

The older officers of the combating navies all knew each other 
personally or by reputation, and with the esprit du corps pervading the 
service, they naturally, when thrown together by capture or flag of 
truce, exchanged mutual inquiries for each other’s old acquaintances, or 
exchanged reminiscences of years spent afloat prior to 1861. 

The trip to Pensacola had the effect of warming the hearts of many 
of the Confederates towards their captors, for, as the “ Metacomet” was 
swinging out from the wharf at Pensacola, on the return to Mobile 
Bay, Midshipman Carter, of the “Tennessee,” called out to Jouett, 
“ Don’t attempt to fire No. 2 starboard gun, as there is a shell jammed 
in the bore, and the gun will burst and kill some one.” 

Having returned to Mobile Bay, Jouett, as senior officer of his 
division, was placed in command of the approach to Mobile, the fleet 

_ being about twenty miles below, and. he was ordered to hold the ap- 
proaches against several Confederate ironclads, Not long after we find 
him employed, as shown by the following papers: 


‘‘ MoBILE Bay, August 16, 1864. 


‘“‘Srr,—I have the honor to report to the Department, that yes- 
terday I made a reconnoissance in the ‘ Metacomet,’ accompanied by 
the ‘Selma’ and several gunboats and light-draught ironclads, in the 

5 Admiral Buchanan (then Captain) was wounded by a rifle-ball fired from the 
shore, on the first day, and did not command the ‘“‘ Merrimac’ in the fight next 
day with the ‘ Monitor.’”’ Lieutenant Catesby ap. Rogers Jones commanded on the 
second day. 
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vicinity of Mobile, approaching within three and a half miles of the 
city. We discovered the Confederates had sunk the ‘ Nashville,’ the 
vessel intended for an ironclad, across the channel, completely obstruct- 
ing it, with the addition of a row of piles guarded by forts. Until 
these obstructions can be removed, there is no possibility of our reach- 
ing Mobile with any of our light-draught vessels. 
“Very respectfully, 
(Signed) “D. G. FaARRAGUT, 
“ Rear-Admiral, commanding W. G. B. Squadron. 
“To Hon. GipEON WELLS, 
“ Secretary of the Navy.” 


The associate press dispatches, soon after sent North, had the 
following : 

“ By arrival from Mobile Bay we have particulars of the destruc- 
tion of the Confederate gunboat ‘ Nashville,’ lying in the harbor, 
just below the city of Mobile, by Captain Jouett, of the United States 
steamer ‘ Metacomet.’ 

“The expedition left the ‘Metacomet’ at night in boats, provided 
with one hundred pounds of powder, 9-inch shells, oil, turpentine, fagots, 
fire-balls, etc., and proceeded carefully to the wharf where the ‘ Nash- 
ville’ was lying. 

“Two Confederate ironclads were lying within two hundred yards 
of the ‘ Nashville,’ but before they had time to discover the boats, the 
fire-balls, shells, and powder were deposited in the forward casemates 
and set on fire, completely destroying them. The ‘ Nashville’ is a 
very large vessel, about three hundred feet in length, and was to mount 
twelve guns, but by this bold and dashing stroke of Captain Jouett 
she has been rendered useless, at least till our forces capture Mobile.” 

Shortly after the events that happened around Mobile, Jouett was 
actively engaged on blockade duty on the “ Metacomet,” off the coast 
of Texas, capturing, among several others, the fastest vessel known to 
the squadron, called the “ Susannah.” 


ITI. 


The Civil War closed early in 1865, which brought about a re- 
duction of the navy to a peace footing as soon as practicable. Jouett’s 
services at Mobile Bay had been noticed in Farragut’s report, and he 
had gained some professional reputation, but that was all the reward 
he received for his extraordinary achievements on the day of that 
battle. 

However, he was advanced another grade soon, being promoted to 
commander July 25, 1866, which rank he retained until January 6, 1874, 
when he was made acaptain. His rank was now equivalent to that of a 
colonel in the army,—a long time for a man, who had done so much, 
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and suffered as he had, to be reaching even that grade! There seemed 
to be some obstacle in the way of his more rapid promotion. 

The act of Congress approved January 24, 1865, having author- 
ized the advancement of any officer of the navy “ not exceeding thirty 
numbers in rank, for having exhibited eminent and conspicuous con- 
duct in battle, or extraordinary heroism,” after the close of the war 
a board of officers, consisting of Admirals Farragut, Dupont, Golds- 
borough, Davis, and David D. Porter, of which Admiral Farragut 
was president and Admiral Davis secretary, was convened for the pur- 
pose of examining the records of officers and making such recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of the Navy as they thought to be just. 
This board recommended Jouett to be advanced thirty numbers in 
rank for eminent and conspicuous conduct in the battle of Mobile 
Bay and at Galveston, Texas. But he: was only promoted, as has 
been mentioned, to commander July 25, 1866. 

He waited, hoping to be remembered as having been one of the 
officers recommended by the board just recorded, but he was promoted 
only in the regular line of promotion. 

After he had been a captain more than five years, Jouett made a 
statement to the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. R. W. Thompson, in 
which he said, among other things, “ With the exception of the 
thanks of the Department, ordered to be published, for the capture of 
the ‘ Royal Yacht,’ I have never received any special acknowledg- 
ment for my services, nor have I sought any.” In another place he 
said, “‘ Content with the knowledge that the duties intrusted to me 
were performed to the satisfaction of the government, as well as my 
superior officers, I have simply sought to keep my record clear and un- 
sullied. However, in view of the fact that many have obtained, and 
more seeking, in return for various services, advancement in grades 
Jrom ten to more numbers, or promotion to still higher rank, I have 
taken the liberty to submit this statement, trusting it will not be 
deemed egotistical, and relying solely upon the merits of the case to 
receive from your honorable consideration whatever may be deemed as 
reasonable and just.” 

This statement contained a short history of his record as an officer, 
an account of the “cutting out” of the “Royal Yacht,” his deeds at 
Mobile, and the complimentary reports of his superior officers at both 
points, as well as papers bearing on his career. 

Two of these are so worthy of the gallant men who signed them 
that they must be given in full. 

* “ WASHINGTON CiTy, May 26, 1879. 

“Srr,—Immediately after our intestine war, a board was ordered 
to convene in Washington for the purpose of examining into such 
cases as merited promotion for ‘heroic conduct in battle.’ Admirals 
Farragut, Dupont, Goldsborough, ‘Davis, and myself composed the 
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board. We recommended that Commander Jouett should ‘ receive an 
advancement of thirty numbers for heroic conduct in battle.’ Why it 
was never given to him I cannot conceive. 

' “There were many advanced who were not recommended by that 
board, while such officers as Jouett were left unnoticed. His record is 
one of the best in the navy, and his acts of gallantry cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

“T hope, sir, even at this late day, that you will be enabled to have 
justice done him. 
“T have the honor to remain very respectfully, 
(Signed) Davip D. PortEr, 
“ Admiral. 
“Hon. R. W. THompson, 
“ Secretary of the Navy.” 


And this is a testimonial of which the highest admiral might be 
proud : 

“ WasHInaTon City, May 26, 1879. 
“ Hon. R. W. THompson, Secretary of Navy: 

“Srr,—We, the undersigned, beg leave respectfully to endorse the 
foregoing recommendation of Admiral Porter, and to say that we think 
as a matter of simple justice to Captain Jouett, and to the naval ser- 
vice, that the recommendations of the board of which Admiral Porter 
was a member be carried out as far as possible. 

“Very respectfully your obedient servants, 
“THORNTON A. JENKINS, 
“ Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
“ Joun L. WoRDEN, 
“ Rear- Admiral. 
“Tos. H. STEVENS, 
“ Commodore.” 


Yet Jouett seems to have lacked the friends at court he should 
have had, for he served along in obedience to orders in the routine of 
the service until he was made commodore in the regular order, January 
11, 1883. 

The summer of the next year found him at New York, where he 
was the recipient of the following document : 


“ Navy DEPARTMENT, WasHINGTON, September 7, 1884. 
“Srr,—You are hereby appointed acting rear-admiral in the 
United States navy, to hold your office during the period while you 
are in command of the North Atlantic Station. 
“ You are authorized to hoist the flag and wear the uniform of a 
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rear-admiral and to affix the title of rear-admiral to your official 
signature. 
“ Respectfully, 
(Signed) “W. E. CHANDLER, 
“ Secretary of the Navy. 
“ CoMMODORE JAMES E. Jovgtt, 
“ U. 8. Navy, New York.” 


In the navy the flag of the United States is called the “colors,” to 
distinguish it from any other and all other flags. When a ship goes 
into service the commanding officer assembles all the officers and men 
on deck, reads to them the orders putting him in command, has the 
colors hoisted, and the ship is said to be “ in commission.” Thereafter, 
every day the colors are hoisted at sunrise and lowered at sunset, and 
the ceremony or the hour is called “ at colors.” 

If the ship carries a band, it plays the “Star Spangled Banner” as 
the flag comes down, but sometimes this is omitted. 

Admiral Jouett issued the following interesting order : 


“ GENERAL ORDER No. 7. 


“ NortH ATLANTIC STATION, 
“U.S. Frac-Suip ‘ TENNESSEE,’ First Rate. 
‘* Navy-YaRD, New Yor«k, November 22, 1884. 


“The attention of the squadron is called to the fact that at colors 


no custom has hitherto prevailed of giving appropriate recognition by 
salute or otherwise to the flag, the emblem not only of the national 
authority at home, but of liberty and progress throughout the world. 
Under the conviction that such recognition is fitting and desirable, 
and the custom if adopted at all should be the spontaneous expression 
of a general sentiment, the commander in chief deems it only neces- 
sary to express the wish that on board the ships of the North Atlantic 
Squadron all officers and men who may be on deck at colors will un- 
cover, as far as may be practicable without serious interruption to the 
occupation of the moment. 
(Signed) “JAMES E. JoveETt, 
“ Rear-Admiral, commanding U. 8. Naval Forces 
on the North Atlantic Station.” 


In this order is seen the influence of the teachings of the mother, 
to whom he was so devoted, and whose love for the flag followed her 


‘ gon’s life wherever he sailed. 


Years after this order was promulgated, Secretary Tracy made regu- 
lations bearing almost the same sentiments, and it is now an established 
custom in the service, but the Secretary failed to give any credit to 
Admiral Jouett for having introduced it on all the vessels of the North 
Atlantic Squadron. 
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IV. 


The early spring of 1885 witnessed an outbreak against the gov- 
ernment of the United States of Colombia, the city of Panama being 
attacked on the morning of March 16 by a band of revolutionists, 
about two hundred and fifty in number, commanded by General Aiz- 
puru. The forces of the government defended the city to the best 
of their ability, the Americans seeking protection from the steamer 
“ Wachusetts,” then in that station. 

The revolution, without much fighting, made rapid progress, the 
idle and vicious classes going into the struggle enthusiastically, and 
the destruction and robbery of property became alarming. Before 
the end of the month Commander Kane, of the United States steamer 
“Galena,” telegraphed to the United States that he thought it would 
soon be necessary to increase the forces of the United States at Aspin- 
wall. 

On the first of April news from the Isthmas became exciting : the 
revolutionists were committing outrages on Americans and their prop- 
erty. The next day the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Whitney, tele- 
graphed to the president of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company in 
New York, “ We will ship two hundred men by your steamer to- 
morrow noon with tents and camp equipage. The ‘Tennessee,’ with 
Admiral Jouett, will leave New Orleans probably to-day with extra 
complement of marines for Aspinwall for land service.” . The same 
date, Commander Kane, of the United States steamer “ Galena,” dis- 
patched to Washington,— 

“Transit is closed. The steamship property is safe and in my 
possession. It is advisable to send another vessel.” 

As the result of the orders called forth by the news from the 
Isthmus of Panama, four ships of the North Atlantic Squadron were 
to assemble at Colon or Aspinwall, which were under the command of 
Admiral Jouett. 

As he had been ordered with the squadron to participate in the 
New Orleans Centennial, he spent two months at New Orleans, enter- 
taining great multitudes of visitors, who, coming to that city to the 
Exposition, paid a visit to the vessels of the squadron. 

The 3d of April he sailed, amid the wildest excitement, bound for 
Colon, but he touched at Pensacola for fifty marines and a supply of 
lumber to be used for huts on the Isthmus,—since the admiral was an 
old Isthmus cruiser and knew the health of his men would be vastly 
better when quartered in huts rather than tents; and afterwards the 
general good health of the expedition showed the excellence of his 
judgment in this regard. 

The admiral pushed the “Tennessee” night and day to reach the 
Isthmus as soon as possible, knowing his presence was needed and 
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wishing to anticipate the force that had sailed from New York. Ac- 
cordingly, he reached there at about noon on the 10th, to find that 
transit had been closed for days, the city in ruins, the railroad shops 
and Pacific Mail wharf alone standing, the people in a starving condi- 
tion, the two senior Colombian officers dangerously wounded, and nearly 
all of their troops and all of the survivors of the townspeople being 
fed by the United States ships in port. It was said six million dollars’ 
worth of property had been swept away by the burning of the city by 
the insurgents, and all that had been saved had been done through 
the “ Galena,” Commander Kane. 

The steamer “City of Para” arrived in a short time, bringing 
Colonel Heywood and the battalion of marines from Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard, which, added to those on the “Tennessee” and other ships and 
to the officers and men of the fleet, made a very formidable force,’— 
larger than any admiral of the United States had commanded in a 
foreign port for many years, and all well armed and equipped, having, 
in addition to the usual small-arms, several Gatling guns ready for 
service. 

Jouett lost not a moment, moving at once to restore quiet, tele- 
graphing that day to Washington that he “‘ would open transit the next 
day and keep it open.” One hundred marines under Colonel Hey- 
wood reached Panama, where trouble was feared. The ‘“ Shenandoah” 
was there, and, with the marines to assist, order was maintained. 

With the usual vigor that characterized all his movements, Jouett 
put in operation the requisite forces, and the Americans and their prop- 
erty, and that of citizens generally, were entirely protected and quiet 
restored to affairs as usual. 

In two days he reported, “The situation is unchanged. ‘Trains 
run the entire length of the road without molestation.” 

The forces sent to the scene by the government of the United 
States were so formidable, as well as handled so promptly and skill- 
fully, that the troubles on the Isthmus itself were very soon ended. 
The larger part of the troops were soon withdrawn, and in a few 
weeks affairs resumed their usual condition. 

Prompt application of the proper distribution of the men, showing 
the strength of the United States naval force, together with the repu- 
tation that Admiral Jouett had gained as a fighting man, soon brought 
order without embroiling the United States with any country ; yet it 
took four months more before the entire force, beyond what was usually 
kept on the station, was withdrawn. 

By his expeditious, firm, and judicious course, Admiral Jouett re- 
stored order, re-established transit, prevented great destruction of prop- 
erty that was threatened, and loss of life as well, and was instrumental 


* Two thousand six hundred and forty-eight officers and men in all. See Ap- 
pendix: Communication from Navy Department, March 31, 1896. 
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in bringing about the surrender of the insurgent forces in the states of 
Colombia, and effecting a peaceful solution of the questions involving 
the different forces at war in Colombia, besides reflecting great credit 
on the United States of America. 

April 29, at Panama, Admiral Jouett invited to his head-quarters 
General Reyes, the military governor of the department, and General 
Montoya, the civil governor, and General Aizpuru, the rebel governor 
and usurper, with the intention of preventing bloodshed and of endeav- 
oring to bring about a peaceful settlement of their difficulties. 

The whole day had been consumed in fruitless diplomacy on both 
sides until Admiral Jouett took up the matter after sunset, and, follow- 
ing an hour’s argument, obtained an agreement between them by which 
the city was to be unconditionally surrendered to the nationalists, and 
all arms turned over, with the understanding that the revolutionists 
should be allowed to disperse and only criminals should be arrested 
and punished according to civil law. 

The next day at one P.M. this treaty was carried out, the Colombian 
flag being saluted by the United States forces with three cheers and 
twenty-one guns. This practically ended the troubles at Panama. 

The bishop of Costa Rica’s parting letter to the admiral, given 
herewith, is an index of the feeling in general, and is a tribute that is 
so very complimentary that it should be preserved, being written also 
by one whose entire interests were disinterestedly embraced in the wel- 
fare of the Isthmas. 

( Translation.) 
‘« PanaMA, February 28, 1886. 
“To ADMIRAL JOUETT, United States Steamer ‘ Tennessee,’ Colon : 

“Srr,—For months I have had a great desire to know you per- 
sonally in order to express my sentiments of gratitude for the oppor- 
tune and important aid you rendered to this city of Panama, to all the 
Isthmus, and, in general, to the legitimate government of Colombia 
during the turbulent months of April and May last. I have now re- 
sided in Panama for eighteen months, and have visited and been pres- 
ent at all the sad events of which the Isthmus has been the theatre 
during the past year. 

“On Sunday, the 21st of February of this year, at the new inaugu- 
ration of the statue of Christopher Columbus, I had the opportunity 
of meeting you for the first time. As we were all much occupied with 
the Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, it was not possible for me to express 
my sentiments on that day. I therefore await a favorable occasion to 
make another trip to Colon, in order to visit you on board your flag- 
ship, but this will also be difficult for me to accomplish, as I have just 
learned from a friend that you are to leave to-day or to-morrow. 
Under the circumstances permit me to send you this note to pay in 
writing the tribute of my admiration, justly due you, and gratitude 
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for all you have done in favor of the Isthmus of Panama in months 
so terrible as those through which we passed last year in April and 
May. I have admired, admiral, the prudence and skill of your 
actions, as you, on the one side, distinguished yourself by preserving 
the free transit of the Isthmus, and by protecting foreign property on 
the other. ; 

“ Placing on one occasion the legitimate troops of the government, 
under order of Generals Montoya and Reyes, you did not hesitate to 
facilitate their disembarking, avoiding by this means a new and useless 
shedding of blood between Colombians, and, furthermore, an inop- 
portune collision with the legitimate government of Colombia. Per- 
mit me to send you these sincere expressions of my admiration, and to 
beg you to believe me if I venture to call you ‘the saviour of the 
Isthmus,’ especially of the city of Panama, during the difficult cir- 
cumstances of last year. 

“T hope that later it may be possible for me to explain myself 
more fully to you personally. Meanwhile, I wish you a.pleasant voy- 
age, and I subscribe myself, with sentiments of the highest appre- 
ciation and distinguished consideration, your most obedient servant and 
chaplain, 

‘“‘ BERNARDO AUGUSTE THIAL, 
“ Bishop of Costa Rica.” 


The President of the United States of Colombia, Dr. Rafael 


Nunez, held Admiral Jouett in such high esteem that he sent him the 
following letter, which is certainly a very handsome compliment. 

The Mr. Jacob mentioned is a most worthy, elegant Louisvillian, 
Hon. Charles D. Jacob, then minister to Bogota. 


( Translation.) 
‘‘ Bogota, February 28, 1886. 
“To tHE Hon. Mr. J. E. Jovert, Rear-Admiral of U. 8. Naval 
Forces : 

“Srr,—I gratefully acknowledge your note of the 12th instant, 
which I received through the kindness of Mr. Jacob. 

“ We have fully recognized your important and friendly co-opera- 
tion in bringing about peace in our country; and the people, as much 
as the government of Colombia, will remember with deference and 
gratitude the name and good offices of yourself, to whom, with its ac- 
customed prudence, the North Atlantic government intrusted the dis- 
charge of those most delicate military duties so nobly executed. 

“T take this opportunity, sir, to offer the expressions of my sin- 
cerest friendship, with which I have the honor to subscribe myself, 

“Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “RaFAEL Nunez, 
“ President U. 8. of Colombia.” 
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The reason the United States moved so energetically in the Isthmus 
affair was because of the existence of a remarkable treaty made in 
1846. In December of that year the United States ratified a treaty 
with New Grenada, now Colombia, which expressly stated that the 
United States positively guaranteed the perfect neutrality of the 
Isthmus, and not only this, but it guaranteed the neutrality, sov- 
ereignty, intregrity, and property which Colombia may have and 
possess over the Isthmus. 

At that time California had not been explored and no railroad pro- 
jected across the Isthmus, yet for no recorded reason, except it may 
have been some prophetic vision, the United States was made respon- 
sible for the preservation of that part of Colombia from invasion. 
Therefore the energy with which the United States opened transit in 
1885. This treaty is so broad in its terms, and so binding on the 
United States, that Admiral Jouett felt himself justified in going 
almost any length ; still results evinced that he acted with most excel- 
lent judgment. 

His reputation as “ Fighting Jim” (his sobriquet among the men) 
had a great deal to do with his influence upon the combatants on both 
sides, 

Let us sincerely hope that the United States of Colombia will 
never draw the United States of America into a war with a European 


power by reason of this extraordinary treaty. For instance, the 
French hold almost all the property endangered by stoppage of transit, 
as it is said they own the Panama Railroad. Can any one imagine 
how many complications and troubles might be brought to us as a 
nation if this property should be the call for the United States to send 
another expedition to the Isthmus ? 


V. 

Admiral Jouett had relieved Admiral S. B. Luce of the command 
of the North Atlantic Squadron in September, 1884, serving under 
the order given in preceding pages. He was promoted to rear-admiral 
February 19, 1886, to rank from date. He was, June 15 of that year, 
on the “ Tennessee.” A New York paper of that date said,— 

“Through his energy and activity in carrying out the wishes of the 
Secretary of the Navy, he opened transit of the Isthmus of Panama 
last year during the revolution in Colombia in March, 1885, The 
bishop of Costa Rica, who resided in Panama during the revolution, 
called him the ‘saviour of the Isthmus,’ and John Bigelow, while at 
Aspinwall, thanked him, in the name of the merchants of New York, 
for the promptness with which he brought about the opening. 

“ Admiral Jouett will haul down his flag—hoisted on board the 
United States flag-ship ‘ Tennessee,’ now at anchor in North River— 
this morning, and will leave to-day for Washington, where he will 
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report to Admiral Porter as president of the Naval Board of Inspection 
and Survey. 

“ Admiral Jouett has seen, next to Admiral Luce, more sea-service 
than any other officer on active service in the navy, and for twenty- 
seven years has been attached to naval ships of war in commission. 
His shore duty amounts to thirteen years and four months.” 

A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, of the same week, had the 
following to, say about Admiral Jouett, which is very interesting just 
at this juncture (December, 1895) when there is so much talk of war 
with England: “There is much comment on the order detaching 
Admiral Jouett from the North Atlantic Squadron. ... The talk 
among naval officers here (Washington) to-day is that the North 
Atlantic Squadron has been ordered to Portland, Maine, and fishing- 
grounds. The Department feared that if Admiral Jouett remained in 
command he might, by his impetuous nature, raise a row with some 
English vessel. Admiral Jouett had charge of the squadron when it 
went to Panama, and he kept the belligerent South American republics 
straight by his firmness and patriotism, but the Navy Department is 
afraid the same tactics, if employed with England, would be dangerous, 
and hence have ordered the change. Admiral Jouett is too much of an 
American to suit this administration.” 

This last is a fling at Cleveland’s first administration. 

While this extract is not, perhaps, very reliable in its statements, it 
goes to show the usual estimate placed on the acts of Admiral Jouett 
and the general approval of his conduct in his management of the Isth- 
mus expedition. 

It would appear from the following resolution that there was on 
foot some scheme to retire Jouett before this last date, for the records of 
the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Kentucky have this spread 
on them : 


* RESOLUTION NUMBER THIRTY-SIX. 


‘‘ Joint resolution instructing our senators and requesting our representatives 
in Congress to secure the passage of a bill preventing the retirement of Captain 
James E. Jouett,’? of the United States navy. . 

‘‘ WHEREAS, The conspicuous and laudable heroism displayed in battle by 
Captain James E. Jouett, of the United States navy, on the occasion of his capture 
of the armed vessel ‘ Royal Yacht’ at Galveston, Texas, on the night of November 
seventh, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and on the occasion of his cap- 
ture of the steamer ‘Selma,’ at Mobile, Alabama, on the eleventh (?) of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, not only won for him the admiration of 
the people of this commonwealth, in which he was born and reared, but justly enti- 
tle him to the thanks of Congress; therefore, 

“ Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That 
our senators in Congress be instructed, and our representatives requested, to use all 
honorable means to procure the passage of such a bill as will, in proper acknowledg- 


1 His familiar title among his friends there. 
Vou. XVII. N. S.—No. 1. 8 
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ment of his distinguished gallantry on those occasions, prevent his retirement from 
active service, unless on his own application, until he shall have been fifty-five years 


in the navy. 
: “CHas, OFFUTT, 


‘* Speaker af the House of Representatives. 
“R. G. Hays, 
‘* Pro tem. Speaker of the Senate. 
‘¢ Approved March 8, 1886. 
“J. Procror Knorr. 
‘« By the Governor, 
“J. H. McKenziz, 
‘“ Secretary of State.” 


Rear-Admiral Jouett was chief of staff and marshal of the day to 
Admiral D. D. Porter, grand marshal, in command of the great naval 
display in New York harbor, April 29, 1889, the centennial celebration 
of the inauguration of George Washington as first President of the 
United States. This brilliant show of the latest (at that time) war- 
vessels of the navy, as well as some renowned ships of the service, with 
the yacht clubs and merchant marine, has been too recent to be recorded 
here save by this mention. 

This was the last important service afloat rendered by Admiral 
Jouett, though he was not retired until February 7, 1890, when by act 
of Congress he was allowed, for the remainder of his life, full sea pay 
of his rank,—an honor not bestowed on any other officer, except Vice- 
Admiral Rowan and Rear-Admiral Worden. 

It is observable from these pages that devotion to duty has been 
Jouett’s motto all through his professional life. 

With clearness of perception and perfect obedience he aimed to 
always discharge his orders in the strictest line of duty. To this he 
brought a celerity of action that made him valuable in executing the 
wishes of his superiors. His earned reputation for bravery made him 
a favorite among the men, who esteemed him besides as a thorough 
sailor. They knew he had spent his boyhood on sailing vessels, where 
he learned every point in managing a ship, and when he was an execu- 
tive officer he bore the reputation of being the best sailor in the ser- 
vice,—that is, he knew how to handle the ship to obtain the best results 
under the varying circumstances of wind and weather. He was quick 
to see the fine points which the men fully appreciated. As an illus- 
tration : for several days and nights he had been pursuing a blockade- 
runner. As the chase disappeared in a sudden rise of fog, his course 
by the compass was noted, which the “‘ Metacomet” followed as fast as 
she dared. While groping thus, the crowing of a cock struck Jouett’s 
ear. Instantly he took its direction by the compass, and, finding no 
cock on board, altered his course towards the sound, being soon re- 
warded for his shrewdness by overhauling the enemy. 

He was immensely popular among the young officers of the ser- 
vice. His memory constantly recurred to the unnecessary hardships 
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and annoyances he had passed through, which made him, through 
sympathy for them, endeavor to spare his juniors all that the service 
permitted. Hence he had a friend in every officer who served under 
him. His always genial ways brought cheerfulness wherever he went. 
His punishments were justice tempered with kindliness. 

Married in early life to Miss Galena Stockett, of Maryland (who 
with an only son has seen his remarkable career), they have enjoyed an 
ideal married life. 

To-day he resides in Washington, where he is a well-known 
citizen. ; 

Jocund and rotund (but not to obesity), he is the life of every 
circle he enters,—he seems to efferversce with humor, anecdote, and 
repartee. Devoted to out-door exercise, he still follows the hounds. 
Erect, active, and quick, he appears twenty years younger than the 
threescore and ten that have passed over his head. Respected, ad- 
mired, and loved, he spends his declining days full of honors, the 
worthy son of Kentucky, the first and only one to have reached the 
exalted rank of rear-admiral. 


LINES TO JAMES E. JOUETT. 


Friendship invokes the song for thee, 
Thou brave and gallant soul ; 


Thou of the spirit bold and free, 
Who, ’mid the ocean’s surging roll, 

Finds in the elemental strife 

A fitting emblem of thy life. 


A mighty heart we claim for thee, 
Place by the sons of chivalry ; 
Now wear the laurels fair and free 

With better grace and courtesy ; 
And none deserve a worthier name 
In friendship or in battle’s flame. 


Shoulder to shoulder in the strife 
In the stern battle’s dark array, 
Where death-shots tolled on many a life, 
We saw thee cleave thy onward way ; 
Saw with proud hearts the victory won, 
The gallant deeds that thou hast done. 


Constant to friends as that bright star 
We seek to guide our lonely way ; 
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We feel thy presence, though afar, 
While memory’s lights around us play, 
And always, ’mid the generous cheer, 
Wish from our hearts that thou wert here. 
Tuos. H. STEVENs, 
Admiral U.S.N. 


APPENDIX. 


For the information of those not familiar with the rank attaching 
to the various grades of office in the navy, a list is here given which 
will assist in showing them by comparison with the grades in the army. 

Admiral, ranking with general in the army. 

Vice-admiral, ranking with lieutenant-general in the army. 

Rear-admiral, ranking with major-general in the army. 

Commodore, ranking with brigadier-general in the army. 

Captain, ranking with colonel in the army. 

Commander, ranking with lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

Lieutenant-commander, ranking with major in the army. 

Lieutenant, ranking with captain in the army. 

Lieutenant (junior grade), ranking with first lieutenant in the army. 


Ensign, ranking with second lieutenant in the army. 
° 


COLONEL GEORGE PAYNE JOUETT. 


Colonel George Payne Jouett was born in Fayette County, Ken- 
tucky, on the 14th day of April in the year 1813. He was the son 
of Matt Harris Jouett, and the grandson of Captain John Jouett, dis- 
tinguished as an officer and a patriot of the Revolution, who came to 
Kentucky about the year 1782, and became distinguished and prom- 
inent while Kentucky was yet a dependency of Virginia, and after- 
wards as a State. 

Matt Harris Jouett, the father of Colonel George Payne Jouett, 
was a cultured gentleman, and became distinguished as an artist ; was 
a genial and elegant gentleman, as lovely in disposition and character 
as he was handsome in person. 

Colonel George Payne Jouett received a classical education at 
Transylvania University, from which he graduated with the highest 
honors. After which he studied medicine in his native city, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, with the late Dr. Benjamin Dudley, the most eminent 
surgeon of his day. After graduating he went to the State of Missis- 
sippi and was in active practice with notable success for about two 
years. Here being largely cut off from congenial associations, and 
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feeling that the profession of the law would furnish a wider field and 
one more congenial to his taste, he returned to Kentucky, studied law, 
and in due time was admitted to the bar thoroughly equipped in his 
new profession. 

Colonel Jouett was a graceful and forcible speaker. He soon had 
an intelligent clientage and sustained himself as a rising lawyer with a 
bright future. 

While his future was bright and promising, his restless nature made 
him abandon his profession to engage in the more active pursuits of 
commercial life. He became interested in steam-boating on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, and was actively and successfully engaged 
when the portentous clouds of civil strife overspread the freest and 
best government yet known to man. Colonel Jouett did not hesitate ; 
he believed that allegiance to the government was paramount to all 
else. -He helped to raise the Fifteenth Kentucky Infantry and was 
elected lieutenant-colonel (Colonel Pope), and was engaged actively 
in the service until the battle of Perryville, sometimes called the battle 
of Chaplin Hills. 

He was killed while gallantly leading a charge, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. Thus passed away in mature manhood the thorough 
scholar and elegant gentleman. He was magnetic in manner and 
loved by all. 

The writer can truthfully affirm that he was more universally 
loved than any other man he knew. 

Colonel Jouett in his physical proportions and beauty of symmetry 
appeared the perfection of man. He was six feet one and a half inches 
high and weighed one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

A more cultured gentleman or braver knight than Colonel Jouett 
never wore a plume or drew a sword. 

“He fills a soldier’s and a patriot’s grave on ‘ Fame’s eternal 
camping ground !’” 


CAPTURE OF THE “ AMBROSE LIGHT.” 


A couple of days previous to the occupation of Panama, April 22, 
1885, the “ Alliance” sailed from Aspinwall for Cartagena to take 
Lieutenant Very on a confidential mission to General Santo Domingo 
Vila, President of the State of Panama, commanding the national 
forces on the Atlantic coast, who had communicated his intention of 
coming to the Isthmus with a portion of his army. When off Savanilla 
at sea, a brigantine was sighted under full sail, which, as she came up, 
first showed Haytian and then Colombian colors. A blank cartridge 
was fired, when she hauled down the Colombian colors and hoisted 
what was afterwards found to be the flag of the revolution, a red cross 
on a white field, but did not heave to. A shot was then thrown across 
her bows, when she hove to and was boarded. She was found to be an 
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American built vessel, but with no papers (American) later than June 
30, 1884, although she had been in Boston, Massachusetts, in the 
spring of 1885. It appeared that she had been sold to one Pedro 
Lara, styling himself civil and military chief of Barranquilla, a prov- 
ince of the State of Bolivar, and by him commissioned as a man-of- 
war, and armed with a 32-pound carronade. Knowing that no gov- 
ernor of a State, and much less the governor of a province, had 
authority to commission a vessel of war to cruise on the high seas, 
Commander Clark seized her as a pirate under paragraph 18, page 137, 
of the United States Navy Regulations and by the authority of various 
precedents and rulings granted by Wharton, Vattet, Woolsey, and 
others. As she had on board seventeen officers and thirty-seven men 
of the revolutionary army, Commander Clark took them with their 
arms and ammunition on board the “ Alliance” for safe keeping, put a 
prize crew on board the brig under command of Lieutenant Wright, 
and sent her to Aspinwall, where she arrived on the 26th of April. 

After lying in harbor until May 7, the “ Ambrose Light” with a 
prize crew and some of her own crew as witnesses, under Lieutenant 
Wright, was ordered to New York for adjudication by the Admiralty 
Courts. She sailed on May 11 for that port. 


‘‘Savani_ta, U.S. C., June 6, 1885. 


“ GENERAL FELIPE PEREz, 
“ Commander-in-Chief of the forces at Barranquilla: 

“ §1r,—My mission to Barranquilla at this time is wholly in the 
interests of peace and order, and, presuming somewhat on the very 
friendly diplomatic and commercial relations which exist between your 
own beautiful and fertile country and the United States, I am making 
a sincere and earnest effort to effect a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culties now existing between the political parties in Colombia. Per- 
mit me to say that my country cannot recognize any political party, 
and that any efforts which I may make on the part of my government 
are meant to be in the interests of Colombia, as a nation friendly to 
the United States. I feel authorized to say that nothing will give 
greater satisfaction to the government of the United States of America 
than that there shall be a peaceful settlement of the troubles in 
Colombia, and that with the return of peace the extensive commercial 
relations between the two countries, which have been so long inter- 
rupted, shall be renewed to the mutual benefit of both. I have com- 
municated to Dr. Nunez, President of the United States of Colombia, 
through General Miguel Montoya, governor of Panama, my desire to 
do all in my power to effect a peaceful settlement between the two 
contending parties in the vicinity of Barranquilla, and have expressed 
to him my belief that there should be, on the part of each, such gen- 
erous concessions as would make a settlement possible. 
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“Tn reply to my communication, Dr. Nunez has authorized me to 
use my good offices as a mediator between the two parties, and has in- 
formed me by telegram on what, terms a settlement can be made. 

“ One of the conditions stated by Dr. Nunez is that the government 
of Colombia cannot initiate the negotiations for a settlement, although 
at the same time it is ready to grant ample security for life and property 
on the condition that the arms and munitions of war are surrendered 
to the national government. Under the peculiar circumstances in which 
I was placed it was necessary to have some representative on the part 
of the national government who could offer the terms indicated by Dr. 
Nunez, and Dr. Justo Arosemena, a well-known and honorable citizen 
of this republic, has volunteered to act as such representative, and his 
services in that capacity have been accepted by General Matteus, who 
now commands the national forces at Cartagena. 

“Dr. Arosemena is now with me on board the United States flag- 
ship ‘ Tennessee,’ and has written fully to some prominent person of 
your party, and given him much more full information than I can 
give. 

“ Permit me to add, in conclusion, that my own persona! desire is 
to do all that is possible and proper for me to do to assist in bringing 
to your country peace and prosperity, and to avoid further and, I be- 
lieve, useless bloodshed. 

“ With this end in view I shall remain for the present at Savanilla, 
with the ‘ Tennessee,’ awaiting your reply to this communication. At 
the same time I shall be most happy to receive you, or any representa- 
tives which you may appoint, on board this vessel. 

“ Believe me, sir, very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ Jas. E. JOUETT, 
“ Rear-Admiral United States Navy, commanding United 
States Naval Forces on North Atlantic Station.” 


‘¢NortH ATLANTIC STATION, 
“‘U,. 8S. Frac-Sarp ‘ TENNESSEE,’ First RATE, 
“Orr Savanivia, U.S. C., June 10, 1885. 
“Dr. Justo AROSEMENA : 

“ Srr,—This endeavor to secure peace to Colombia without further 
bloodshed has been brought about by my request, made to the President 
of Colombia on the 23d of May last.. “I have taken much personal 
trouble and have madé constant exertions to attain a peaceable settle- 
ment between the contending parties. The terms which the govern- 
ment of Colombia will grant have been communicated to me by the 
government, and are as follows: 

“First. The arms and munitions of war must be surrendered to the 
general commanding the national forces on the Atlantic coast. 
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“Second. Provided the arms are surrendered by the party now 
opposing the government, the government will guarantee security in 
person and property and immunity from prosecution, except for com- 
mon crimes. 

“These efforts to secure peace are made entirely at my solicitation, 
and not by the expressed desire of the government of Colombia. I 
wish to say, therefore, that I regard the present situation in a military 
sense entirely, and I believe that it should be treated with a view to im- 
mediate and material results, the very first of which should be to relieve 
your country from the curse of war, with all its consequent evils. Af- 
terwards business will revive, bringing its revenues to your country, so 
rich in all its natural advantages; the confidence of foreign nations in 
Colombia will be restored, and political matters can be settled by calmer 
and more appropriate councils than are possible now. I believe that 
an attempt todo more than I have mentioned, at this time, will only 
aggravate the situation by bringing about an uncertain state of affairs 
worse than honorable warfare. Business will be held in check, a large 
military force kept in comparative idleness, and a general feeling of 
insecurity will continue. In my position of mediator, which I have 
sought, and with an extreme desire to use my good offices for the com- 
mon good of the country, I cannot advise a delay in a settlement. 
Delays are dangerous. The question ought to be definitely settled now, 
and I beg that you will do this. I cannot conscientiously approve 
any other course, for I believe that it can have no practical result. 

“ Moreover, the government has already stated definitely the terms 
on which a settlement can be made. Upon the condition of a sur- 
render, it will give guarantees in certain other matters. The first act 
must be an acknowledgment of the national government ; otherwise, it 
cannot in honor treat, and it certainly cannot submit to dictation. If 
those who are now in arms against the government can agree to a sur- 
render, I will exert all the influence that I can bring to bear to secure 
for them such political privileges and consideration as may be possible. 
The government should be requested to grant such consideration in a 
paper distinct and separate from the present treaty. This I will sup- 
port and solicit its favorable consideration from the government. I 
believe that everything asked will be accorded. AsI have been acting 
by the direction of my government in the interest of law and order it 
has so happened that my operations have favored the legitimate gov- 
ernment of Colombia at timés, especially on the Isthmus. I believe 
that this government will make a request for privileges, which I sup- 
port with solicitation; and, furthermore, if the party now in arms 
against the government, by giving up its very considerable military 
strength now, thus relieves the government of the necessity of carry- 
ing on the war and restores its credit abroad, it can well afford to be 
considerate afterwards. 
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“ This it could not do if obliged to prolong the war, and further 
exhaust the country’s resources. Besides, I do not believe that 
another occasion as favorable as the present for a settlement can pre- 
sent itself. I certainly cannot participate in any attempt at an arrange- 
ment, and I may be called away at any time. 

‘ Therefore, with sincere good will to your whole country, believing 
that I represent the wish of my own country and the cause of 
humanity, I beg that you will make a settlement possible now. By 
this means the blessings of peace can be secured at once, while at the 
same time you will maintain the national honor of Colombia, and I 
believe best promote every good cause. 

“The national government has given ample power to carry out a 
treaty on the basis of a surrender, and if this surrender is made and 
the treaty can take effect at once, when approved by the chief of the 
armies, before the military situation changes, I will guarantee that, as 
far as in my power, it shall be strictly complied with. 

“T enclose a copy of the request which I made to the President of 
Colombia on the 23d of May last. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“‘ Jas. E. JovETT, 
“* Rear-Admiral, commanding U. 8. Naval Forces 
on North Atlantic Station.” 


TREATY OF PEACE, 


Through the mediation and initiation of Rear-Admiral James E. 
Jouett, U.S. A., and by virtue of Article 91 of the National Consti- 
tution, the yndersigned, to-wit, Justo Arosemena and Daniel Her- 
nandez, the first authorized, at his own solicitation, by the general com- 
manding the national forces in the Atlantic States, and the second by 
the general-in-chief of the opposing forces, General Pedro J. Sar- 
miento, have agreed to the following : 


ARTICLE I, 


Hostilities shall cease on the part of both; and in consequence, 
constitutional rule and the validity of individual rights shall be re- 
established throughout the nation as well as in the States. No one, 
therefore, shall be prosecuted in any form or manner for his political 
acts (compromises) in the present war, nor shall there prevail in any 
part of Colombia any government which may not be constitutional. 
Those individuals who have taken part in the revolution cannot be 
called to the office of presidencies of States during the present re- 
spective periods, whatever may have been their title to it. 

Section 1.—Common crimes committed during the state of war 
shall be judged and punished as required by the laws. 
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Section 2.—The legitimacy of the government of the state of 
Santander shall be determined by Congress. 


ARTICLE II. 


As soon as the present treaty shall be approved by the chiefs of the 
respective armies, and with the guarantee given by Rear-Admiral 
Jouett, which is accepted for its fulfillment, the arms and munitions of 
war which are now in the possession of the revolutionary forces situ- 
ated in the states of the coast, shall be surrendered and the fulfillment 
of its stipulations will commence. The said surrender shall be made 
to the commander-in-chief of national forces on the coast, General 
Juan N. Matteus, or to the person whom he may designate. 


ARTICLE III. 


The national government shall be obliged to transfer immediately 
the disarmed individuals of the revolutionary forces to the ports of 
the states to which said individuals belong. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Besides the respective commissioners, Rear-Admiral James E. 
Jouett, of the United States navy, signs this treaty as a witness to it 
and a guarantee for its fulfillment. 


ARTICLE VY. 


The present treaty shall be submitted for their approval to the 
chiefs who appointed the commissioners. 

Made and signed in triplicate on board the man-of-war “ Tennessee,” 
in the Bay of Savanilla, this tenth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-five. 


JusTo AROSEMENA. 
DANIEL HERNANDEZ. 
Jas. E, JovErt, 
Rear Admiral U.S. N. 


(Copy.) 
‘‘ Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, March 81, 1896. 

“Srr,—In reply to your verbal inquiry made of the Department 
as to the largest number of men and ships commanded at any one time 
under command of a naval officer in foreign waters, I herewith trans- 
mit to you information regarding the same as appears on the records of 
the Department. 

“ By the Department’s order of June 16, 1885, it was directed that, 
in view of the short distance across the Isthmus of Panama, and in 
order to prevent any misunderstanding in the matter, the duty of pre- 
serving the transit should be in the hands of the senior officer present, 
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either at Aspinwall or Panama, without regard to squadron. Under 
this order, Rear-Admiral J. E. Jouett, commanding the North Atlantic 
Station in April, 1885, had command of the six vessels composing his 
own squadron, carrying one hundred and thirty-one officers and twelve 
hundred and forty-nine men ; also the two vessels of the Pacific Squad- 
ron, then at Panama, carrying thirty-six officers and four hundred men, 
and of a force under Commander Mc(Calla, sent down by mail steamer 
for duty on the Isthmus, composed of thirty-two officers and eight hun- 
dred men, making a total of two thousand six hundred and forty-eight 
officers and men. 

“The squadron commanded by Commodore M. C. Perry in Mexi- 
can waters in January, 1848, consisted of twenty-seven vessels, carrying 
two thousand five hundred and sixty-one officers and men. 

“The squadron commanded by Commodore T. Ap Catesby Jones, 
operating against California and Mexico on the Pacific side, consisted 
of twelve vessels, carrying a total of three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five officers and men. 

“The squadron assembled in Paraguayan waters, under Flag-Officer 
W. B. Shubrick, in 1859, consisted of nineteen vessels, with a total of 
_two thousand one eaten and fifty-nine officers and men. 

“The squadron assembled at Key West, Florida, in the spring of 
1874, under Rear-Admiral A. Ludlow Case, with a view to operating, 
if necessary, in Spanish waters, consisted of twenty-seven vessels, with 
a total of six thousand five hundred and sixty-two officers and men. 

“During the Mexican War, Commodore Perry landed, at Tabasco, 
eleven hundred men. 

“Very respectfully, 
(Signed) “W. McApoo, 
“ Acting Secretary. 

“ ReEAR-ADMIRAL J. E. Jovert, U.S.N., 

“1313 S Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C.” 
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SOME EXPERIENCES WITH THE 
CHEYVENNES. 


THE latest blossoming of our Indian policy, as exemplified in the case 
of “Dull Knife’s” band of the Northern Cheyennes, has attracted 
wide-spread attention, and not a little adverse comment. It exhibits, 
in epitome, the baneful consequences that must ever attend the working 
of a system of divided responsibility in the conduct of Indian affairs. 
Not being in possession of sufficiently authentic and detailed informa- 
tion on which to base an intelligent judgment, I shall not attempt to 
impute blame to either the civil or military officials connected with this 
affair ; indeed, had I such information, I should have neither the dis- 
position nor the right to criticise or find fault, my purpose and only 
legitimate province in this paper being to jot down for the entertain- 
ment of the readers of the UNITED SERVICE some experiences of my 
own with the Northern Cheyennes in times gone by, when Dame For- 
tune was more benign to them than she has proved of late. I cannot, 
in passing, however, restrain expression to the thought, that has doubt- 
less occurred to many of us, of how great the pity is that gallant soldiers, 
the peers of the best humanitarians in all the refinement and suscepti- 
bilities that belong to gentlemen, should be compelled by the stern 
requirements of duty to turn their arms, under such circumstances as 
attend this occurrence, against a people whose wild love of liberty and 
home could make them do and dare and die so bravely as have these 
Cheyennes. 

In the spring of 1871 the Fourteenth Infantry, of which I was then 
the lieutenant-colonel, was ordered to Forts Laramie and Fetterman, 
in the Territory of Wyoming, the regimental head-quarters, with six 
companies, going to the former post, and I, with the remaining four. 
companies, to the latter. Fort Fetterman, named for the gallant but 
unfortunate officer who, with his entire command, was slaughtered by 
the Sioux Indians, near Fort Phil Kearney, in 1866, is situated at the 
junction of La Préle Creek and the North Platte River, and was, at 
the time of which I speak, the extreme outpost of the Platte River 
region. Fort Laramie was eighty miles distant, in a southeasterly 
direction, but, for all that, was our nearest neighbor; and Medicine 
Bow Station, on the Union Pacific Railroad, ninety miles to the south- 
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west, was the nearest point to us touched by that great artery of travel 
and commerce. We had a mail once a week, which we got by sending 
a party to Horseshoe Creek, half-way between us and Fort Laramie, 
where it was met by a similar party from the latter post, between whom 
our outgoing and incoming mails were exchanged. We had, besides, 
telegraphic connection with Fort Laramie, and with department head- 
quarters at Omaha. 

At this time we were, nominally, at peace with all of the North- 
western tribes. This peace-was not exactly of the kind that politicians 
habitually denominate “ profound,” but was rather a one-sided affair, 
in which we were to presume all Indians to be peacefully inclined until 
the contrary was shown; a principle that did not operate beneficently 
as to parties that might meet the copper-colored gentry at the moment 
their savagery—emotional, like the insanity of the modern murderer— 
got the better of their plighted faith, 

The situation of Fort Fetterman made it a convenient house of 
call for roving bands of the Ogallalah Sioux, the Northern Arapahoes, 
and the Northern Cheyennes; the latter two tribes, although claimed 
by Red Cloud to belong to his jurisdiction, and therefore appurtenant 
to his agency, repudiating such claim, had been allowed by the gov- 
ernment to receive their supplies at Fetterman, and the post had there- 
fore become practically their agency, and its commanding officer ex 
officio their agent. 

I had been in command at Fetterman but a short time, when one 
day runners came in bringing intelligence that “ Little Wolf,” one of 
the three headmen of the Cheyennes—the other two being “Turkey 
Legs” and “ Dull Knife”—would arrive the next day with the larger 
part of the tribe, who were returning from their great autumn hunt in 
the Powder River country. And the next day, about ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, the sentinel whose beat commanded a view up the valley 
of the Platte reported the approach of Indians. Although still some 
miles away, we could easily, by aid of field-glasses, separate what to 
the unaided eye seemed only a dark moving mass into its constituents 
of warriors, squaws, children, ponies, and dogs. The column came on, | 
moving slowly, but with such order and precision as gave token of 
skilled leadership and soldierly discipline. Arrived near the post, a 
halt was called, and immediate dispositions made for camping, the labor 
involved falling, as all labor does among savages, upon the women. 
The unloading of the ponies and their picketing out, the erection of the 
“tepees,” the carrying in and stowing away of the bundles of robes, 
bags of pemmican (strings of dried meat), and the few utensils employed 
in culinary operations, that constitute the impedimenta of Indian march- 
ing, all devolve upon the squaw. Leaving the women to their labors, 
Little Wolf, accompanied by a select few of his warriors, came up 
to the post for a talk with the commanding officer, stopping on his 
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way at the log cabin just outside the fort, where lived our guide and 
interpreter, Joe Merival, “Old Joe,” as he was popularly called, whose 
services Were indispensable on all occasions of council or talk. Joe was 
a grizzled Mexican, whose whole life had been spent among the Indians, 
formerly as a trapper, but for many years in the capacity he held at 
Fetterman, of guide and interpreter. Joe was a character, and his 
dialect was something all his own. Indeed, until use made it familiar 
and to some degree intelligible, his speech needed interpreting nearly as 
much as that of the Indians themselves. One of Joe’s dialectic pecu- 
liarities was the excision or clipping off of the last syllables of words, 
as though he disapproved of redundancy, and boldly rejected what he 
regarded as surplusage in language. For example, “ Bible” with Joe 
became “ bibe,” and “ you ain’t the Bibe” was Joe’s mode of telling one 
with whom he differed in opinion that he was not infallible. Joe was 
also indifferent to gender, and habitually spoke of woman—“ gooman” 
he called her—as “he.” On one occasion he was telling a party of 
officers about a game of monte he once saw in Mexico, and was illus- 
trating how deftly the dealer cheated the players. ‘ But, Joe,” said one 
of the officers, “I should have thought they would have knifed him.” 
“ Qh, no, no,” said Joe ; “he was a gooman.” Well, Little Wolf, having 
secured Joe’s services, came to my office, and filing in with his dusky 
aids, each as they entered shaking my hand and ejaculating “ how,” he 
took a proffered chair, while the others ranged themselves around the 
walls of the room, squatting or sitting on the floor. The Indian in 
council is the most deliberate of mortals, and beyond uttering his 
“how” on entering—and that is not invariable—not a word will he 
speak until the pipe has been produced, slowly filled with kinikinnik, 
passed to the end man at the right, by him lighted, devotionally ten- 
dered, first, by a downward gesture, to Mother Earth, and then, by an 
upward one, to the Great Spirit above, then a whiff or two taken, and 
the pipe handed to the next man towards the left, who, repeating the 
proceedings of the first, hands it to his left-side neighbor, and so on till 
its circuit of the assemblage is completed. At least once, often twice 
or three times, the pipe makes its rounds before the talking begins. 
Then the chief, or headman, of the party rises, offers his hand to the 
person he is about to address, says “ how,” and begins his speech. On 
this occasion, Little Wolf, after telling me that he was glad to see me, 
and “that his heart was good towards me,” went on to say that they 
had had a prosperous hunt in the fall, and had procured a large supply 
of skins, which they had dressed, and were now anxious to trade for the 
various articles of use and ornament that suit the Indian taste. Besides 
our regular post trader, there had gathered near the post a number of 
others provided with Indian goods, in anticipation of this coming in of 
the Cheyennes, and Little Wolf wanted me to say what rules should 
be observed in dealing with them. He informed me that he had “ made 
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soldiers,”—equivalent to posting sentinels,—and that none but those I 
saw with him would be permitted to leave their village, or camp, till 
he had my permission to open trade. Having listened to what I had 
to say in reply, and receiving permission to make the best bargains he 
could, and with whom he chose, he and his companions took their 
departure, and spent the rest of the day in stalking solemnly about 
from one trader’s camp to another, getting from each of the competing 
dealers a “ feast,” consisting mainly of coffee and crackers, and receiving 
at the same time proposals for their robes and other peltry. The next 
day Little Wolf gave his people loose rein, and they were soon every- 
where about the post. Many of the women and children, more curious 
than avaricious, dropping out of the crowds that pressed around the 
counters of the post trader, would come up to the officers’ quarters and 
hang for hours about the windows, peering in, and frequently flattening 
their noses against the panes to get a more satisfactory view of our inte- 
rior life, which seemed to possess for them irresistible attraction. Most 
of our ladies were sufficiently familiar with Indians not to be seriously 
alarmed by their presence, but to the more timid and nervous among 
them the sudden apparition of an aged crone, whose hand, no doubt, had 
often brained or scalped the white victim of Indian savagery, would 
be far from exhilarating. Others of the Indian women, however, were 
not a whit behind their sisters of the pale-face in their propensity for 
“shopping,” and would stand hour after hour, ranged two and three 
deep, along the counters in the post trader’s store-house, feasting their 
eyes on the bright beads and parti-colored calicoes and flannels with 
which his shelves were loaded, producing from time to time, for the 
purposes of barter, a buffalo tongue, dried and cured, or a dressed skin 
of some of the smaller objects of the chase, which, up to that moment, 
had been carefully hidden somewhere about their persons. Some of 
them on this occasion perpetrated a fraud on the post trader that for a 
time gave promise of largely increasing their personal estate at his 
expense. In the rush of business, which he was taking at its flood, he 
and his assistants had no time to make any orderly disposition of the 
wares he was receiving, and, as fast as gathered in, the buffalo tongues | 
and peltry were tossed under the counters, discovering which, some ot 
the Indian women managed quietly to detach one of the boards forming 
the front of the counter, and, reaching in, would abstract the wares 
already once paid for and unblushingly “swap” them again. 

From this time forth, during nearly my whole stay at Fetterman, I 
had a good deal of experience with the Cheyennes. Every five days, 
when they were in the neighborhood, they came in to receive their 
rations, the issuing of which nearly always had to be prefaced by a 
council or talk, the object of which, however it might at first be masked 
by a pretense of other business, generally proved to be a demand for 
an increased supply of subsistence stores. For a long time they insisted 
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that I was not giving them credit for the number of people they had, 
and, to prove it, they would bring to the councils a bundle of small 
sticks of uniform size and length, which constituted their census, each 
stick counting for a person, and they thought it very hard that I would 
not accept this return as final and conclusive. I invariably told them 
that whenever they would submit to be counted I would increase the 
number of their rations if my enumeration proved their claim to be well 
founded ; but, until such time, I would adhere to the existing practice 
of estimating their number from the number of “ tepees” or lodges con- 
stituting their village. In common, I believe, with Indians generally, 
they were averse to being counted, whether because of some superstition 
or because their actual number being once ascertained it would not be 
so easy to magnify it on occasion, I do not know. However, they finally 
yielded, and at an appointed time they formed a great circle in a grassy 
spot just across the Platte, and, accompanied by my adjutant and 
quartermaster and the interpreter, I rode over, and, passing slowly 
around inside the circle, made my count, while each of my companions 
made his, and when we were through we compared and verified our 
several enumerations. The result was that they were found to have a 
considerably greater number than I had been issuing to. On this 
occasion the whole Northern Cheyenne tribe were present, with the 
exception of one small band whose numbers were pretty accurately 
known, and as this was the first time that an actual enumeration of 
them had been successfully attempted, the information obtained was not 
without value. 

Of the three headmen of the Cheyennes, Dull Knife was, I think, 
greatly the superior. Tall and lithe in form, he had the face of a states- 
man or church dignitary of the grave and ascetic type. His manner of 
speech was earnest and dignified, and his whole bearing was that of a 
leader weighted with the cares of state. Little Wolf had a less imposing 
presence, but looked more the soldier than the statesman. Turkey Legs 
looked his character, which was a very bad one. His appearance was 
mean and forbidding, and bespoke the very incarnation of treachery and 
cruelty. The ascetic-looking Dull Knife was, however, not superior 
to a fondness for sweets. Somebody about the post had given him once 
a can of preserved pine-apple, and this he had found so toothsome that 
he resolved if possible to have it included in the issue of rations made 
to him. Accordingly, the next issue day, he told Joe that he wanted 
him to ask the colonel for some pine-apple. Jve told him that it was 
useless to ask for it, as he would only be refused. “ You do as I tell 
you,” said Dull Knife. “ You ask the colonel for it, and accident (Joe, 
for ‘ accidentally’) he may be in good humor, and may give it to us.” 

Turkey Legs distinguished himself on one occasion at Fetterman by 
a wonderfully successful fishing exploit that he and his people accom- 
plished with a seine belonging to one of the companies at the post, 
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which had been loaned him on condition that all the pickerel he should 
take with it should go to the company, he retaining such other of the 
finny denizens of the Platte as might be captured. Taking the seine, 
the whole band—men, women, and children—proceeded to the river, 
and selecting a spot where the channel was much narrowed by a pro- 
jection of the opposite shore, the men, wading in, stretched. the seine 
across the upper end of the narrowed part, while the women and chil- 
dren, mounted on their ponies, formed a line across its lower end, and, 
closing in upon the party with the seine with a great noise of shouts and 
splashing of water, they drove the fish into the seine as it was slowly 
swept shoreward, the net result being a take of nine hundred fish, of 
which the pickerel, the part going to the company, filled a hand-cart 
to overflowing. Much elated at their success, they were about to re- 
peat the experiment, when Joe, fearful that they would depopulate the 
stream, forbade further attempt in that direction. 

The only hostile act of which any portion of the Cheyennes was 
guilty during the time the tribe was under my supervision—at. least 
the only one committed anywhere in the region over which the pro- 
tection afforded by Fort Fetterman could be regarded as extending— 
was an attack, made by a small party of them, on a quartermaster’s 
wagon-train at La Bontée Creek, twenty-two miles from the post, on 
the Laramie road, in the month of May, 1872; and the subsequent 
killing of Sergeant Mularkey of my command, who, being in charge 
of the mail party en route for Horseshoe Creek the same day that 
the .wagon-train was attacked, had incautiously ridden ahead of his 
party, and, coming upon the Indians just after they had been repulsed 
in their attack upon the train, fell a victim to their rage and dis- 
appointment. In this affair the Indians succeeded in killing the ser- 
geant, taking the mule he rode, and escaping into the hills before his 
party could come up, the first intimation the latter had of the presence 
of the hostiles being their coming upon the dead body of the sergeant 
lying in the road, watched over by a faithful dog that had accompanied 
him. This was the work of Cheyennes, not, however, of those of them 
that had been receiving the bounty of the government at Fort Fetter- 
man, but of a small band of irreconcilables under a leader appropriately 
named “Old Bear,” who persisted in maintaining an attitude of hos- 
tility towards the whites despite the influence and example of their 
more tractable brethren. Indeed, the great body of the Cheyennes were 
on the very day of this occurrence encamped near the post preparing 
to start for their hunting-grounds on the Powder River, and their 
presence there materially. complicated the solution of the problem as to 
who were the perpetrators of the Mularkey murder, for Indians never, 
when it can be avoided, expose themselves with their women and chil- 
dren to the danger of reprisal and retaliation. Their own maxim of 


conduct being “a life for a life,” their presence with their families 
Vou. XVII. N. S.—No. 1. 4 
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near a military post is pretty good prima facie evidence of their inno- 
cence of any act of killing committed in that immediate neighborhood. 
The Cheyenne village on this occasion was perfectly commanded by a 
gun that could at any moment have been trained upon it, hurling de- 
struction and death upon all it contained ; and I found it very difficult, 
therefore, to believe that with such means of retribution menacing them 
the Cheyennes were the perpetrators of this outrage. Besides the Chey- 
ennes, the Arapahoes were also encamped near the post ; so that the same 
presumption of innocence as to this particular act existed in their case 
also, thus leaving the Sioux, roving bands of whom were frequently 
in the neighborhood, obnoxious to the strong suspicion of being the 
slayers of Mularkey. Having no mounted force, an attempt to find 
and take up the trail of the hostiles in time to effect a successful pur- 
suit would be futile. I, however, sent for the head-men of the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, and giving them to understand that I was 
very angry with Indians generally, asked them if they had anything 
to say respecting this outrage. They of course denied all participation 
in or knowledge concerning it. Then, addressing myself to the Chey- 
ennes, I told them that I had reason to think that the party who 
killed the sergeant had gone up the Powder River road, the same that 
they were about to move on, and that I should expect them to find out 
the guilty ones and arrest and bring them back to me, and that they 
should recover and return to me the mule and equipments. This they 
finally promised to do if they could. I did not rely very confidently, 
however, on anything coming of it all, and therefore my surprise was 
as great almost as was my gratification when, a few days after the 
Cheyennes had departed, runners from them returned to the post bring- 
ing me word from Little Wolf and Dull Knife that they had ascer- 
tained that “Old Bear’s” band were the perpetrators of the Mularkey 
murder, and that they intended to catch and punish them, and this was 
supplemented a few days later by the arrival of little Wolf himself, 
bringing back the mule the sergeant had ridden. Little Wolf informed 
me that they had come up with “Old Bear’s” party at night, and that 
his young men had charged their camp and had captured it and the 
mule, but that “ Old Bear’ and his followers had escaped. Some of this 
I took cum grano salis, but the substantial fact of the rendition of the 
mule there was no disputing. Having properly acknowledged this 
evidence of good faith on their part, I made Little Wolf and his com- 
panions a present of some rations, and they set out to rejoin their 
people. 

The most powerful influence operating within our Indian system 
is that of the traders. From top to bottom of the Indian service its 
personnel from time to time changes,—all except the trader; he is 
perennial. Theoretically, he too has his time to fall, but practically he 
stays. His counting-room is the point of radiation of lines of influ- 
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ence as minute as the capillary ducts of the human body, and as power- 
ful. If his Indians go to Washington to visit their Great Father, he 
goes with them ; the interpreter, who is probably deep in his debt, varies 
the utterances of the chiefs to suit his purposes, and by his wily machi- 
nations he manages to defeat all efforts in behalf of Indians that do not 
coincide with his interests. My relation to the Cheyennes at Fort Fet- 
terman was detrimental, of course, to the trading interests at the Red 
Cloud agency, where it was claimed these Indians properly belonged, 
and unceasing were the efforts made to effect a rupture of that relation. 
The Cheyennes themselves, although connected with the Sioux by 
marriage, and generally allied with them in war, were extremely averse — 
to being associated with them in their village life, for the reason that, 
being weaker in numbers, they were robbed and lorded over by the 
Sioux, and for the further reason that the principles and the practice 
of the Sioux in regard to female chastity differed widely, for the worse, 
from that of the Cheyennes. What the Cheyennes most earnestly de- 
sired was the establishment of an agency for themselves, somewhere 
in the Northern country, or, if that could not be compassed, their con- 
tinuance under military management at Fort Fetterman. The scheme 
of the government respecting them was to effect their transfer, peace- 
fully if possible, to a southern reservation, and it was the partial con- 
summation of this scheme that led to the recent tragic events in their 
history. In all of my councils with them I persistently endeavored to 
bring their minds to an acceptance of the government scheme of re- 
moval to the south, but without much success. Meanwhile, I regarded 
it as of prime importance that, pending their final disposition, they be 
kept away from the Red Cloud agency, because I knew that the influ- 
ences to which they would be subjected there would be opposed to the 
realization of the government scheme ; and, moreover, anticipating the 
hostilities with the Sioux that have since occurred, I deemed it better 
military policy, while the Cheyennes should remain in the Northern 
country, to have them so in hand that we might utilize them as our allies 
against the Sioux, rather than add them as a reinforcement to the latter. 
Finding my efforts to induce them to acquiesce in the policy of a removal 
to the south ineffectual, I tried to persuade them to ask for permission 
to visit Washington, hoping that, by an interchange of views with the 
authorities there, either the goverment might succeed in winning them 
over to acceptance of its scheme, or, if that failed, they might be per- 
mitted to have an agency of their own. After repeated refusals to 
accept this advice they finally adopted it, and, coming to me, asked that 
I would communicate to the Great Father their request to be allowed to 
visit Washington ; this I immediately did, but the moment was inop- 
portune, for, as it happened, Red Cloud was just then on one of his 
periodical visits to the capital, accompanied by his retinue of traders 
and interpreters, and, the request of the Cheyennes being communicated 
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to him, he was made to say that a delegation from them was unneces- 
sary, that they belonged to him, and that he would represent them. In 
consequence of this opposition of Red Cloud to their suit the Chey- 
ennes failed to obtain the personal hearing at Washington which they 
so ardently desired, and which, had it been accorded them, I cannot but 
think would have resulted happily, both for the government and for 
them. 
Even after my quasi agentship had been terminated and both the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes had been remitted to the Red Cloud agency 
for their subsistence and government oversight, they were constantly 
touching at Fetterman in their journeys to and. from the Powder River 
country and their forays against the Shoshones, and it was seldom that 
the tepees of members of one or the other of these tribes were not visi- 
ble near the post.. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes got along very 
peaceably together. The latter were only about half as strong in num- 
bers as the former, and although originally among the most fierce and 
warlike of the Indians of the plains, they were, much more rapidly 
than the former, taking on a milder type of manners and character. 
Their declining numbers had doubtless much to do with this decadence 
from their pristine eminence in savage traits, and they had among them, 
moreover, a man whose influence probably operated as an auxiliary to- 
wards the same result, The man to whom I allude was “ Friday,” 
whose singular history, albeit not falling strictly within the purview of 
my subject, merits a passing notice. The tribe, many years ago, break- 
ing up their village on the Cimmarron branch of the Arkansas River, 
divided into two bands, each taking its own direction. Friday was at 
that time a boy of about seven years of age. By some misadventure he 
found himself accompanying one band while his parents and family 
had gone with the other. Upon making this discovery he left the party 
he was with and started to find the one his parents had accompanied. 
He lost his way, and wandered about for days in a vain search for the 
right trail, till at last, overcome by hunger, fatigue, and cold, he lay 
down, as he supposed, to die. A passing trader found him, however, 
before life was extinct, and, carrying him to Missouri, turned him over 
to the Jesuit fathers at St. Louis. By them he was cared for and in- 
structed, with a view to making him, in after-years, a missionary to his 
people. He proved intelligent and apt, and became a respectable scholar 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. When he had attained the age of six- 
teen, his parents then for the first having learned his whereabouts, made 
requisition on the government for him, and with much reluctance, both 
on his part and on that of the worthy fathers who had so long nurtured 
him, he was delivered to his parents at a spot near one of the military 
posts, in what is now the State of Colorado. So little, however, did he 
enjoy the prospect of a return to the savage life, that as soon as the 
shades of night had fallen upon the Indian village he stole forth, and 
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made a break for.the camp of the party that had brought him out from 
the States. His attempt at escape was speedily discovered, and promptly 
frustrated by pursuit and recapture, and he was compelled to take up 
again the nomadic life of the plains. Had he been of maturer age at 
the time of this rendition, or, perhaps, had his character been of tougher 
fibre, the store of languages, dead and living, and, let us hope, the pre- 
cepts of religion and morality with which the good fathers had furnished 
him, might have proved a valuable equipment for effort on his part 
towards civilizing and Christianizing his people; but, being what he 
was, only a boy, and sharing with us all that human tendency towards 
vagabondage that makes descent into savagery much easier than rising 
out of it, he became what he was when I knew him,—as thoroughly 
an Indian, to all outward seeming, as any of his companions. Almost 
his only distinguishing characteristic, beyond his knowledge of Eng- 
lish, was a fondness for “ fire-water,” that could only be regarded as 
distinctive by reason of the proportions it had attained. And yet, de- 
spite all this, I believe, as I intimated before, that unconsciously to him- 
self, and imperceptibly by his people, Friday has been an auxiliary of 
no mean effect in toning down the savagery of the tribe, and so render-. 
ing them somewhat more amenable to civilizing influences. The Ara- 
pahoes at the time of which I speak were without a recognized chief, 
their headship being divided between Friday and a splendid specimen 
of the young Indian brave named “ Black Coal.” The two called one 
day at my quarters on some business just as I had finished dinner, and 
as I was alone at the time, my family having gone to the States, I in- 
vited them to eat, an invitation which an Indian as invariably accepts 
as does that approximate congener of his,—civilization’s latest human 
product,—the tramp. My man of all work reset the table with the 
same attention to detail that he would have given it had my guests 
been in velvet and ermine instead of blankets and paint. Whether 
influenced thereto by a sentiment of respect for the aborigines, a hope 
that he might be gratefully remembered should the vicissitudes of war 
ever cast him upon their tender mercies, or simply by the fact of their 
being his master’s guests, I could not say. Black Coal watched his - 
proceedings with an expression of countenance that seemed to indicate 
an uneasy feeling in his mind, which, had it found vent in words, would 
probably have formulated itself into “ heap dishes, mighty little grub,” 
the to him unfamiliar display of china, glass, and cutlery giving forth 
a somewhat chilly aspect that was but faintly relieved by the piece of 
butter, midway of the table, which constituted all the fuod in sight, 
pending the warming up of the joint and vegetables, Friday’s remi- 
niscences of civilized ways enabled him to possess his soul in patience 
until the board, duly set, was ready to receive him and his companion, 
when he still further indicated the training of his youth by displaving 
a perfect familiarity with the several table articles and their uses, while 
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Black Coal was much hampered in the appeasing of his appetite by the 
necessity he was under of learning by observation of his more accom- 
plished friend the mode of using the knives and forks and spoons with 
which civilization has supplemented aboriginal fingers. 

My last council with the Cheyennes was a stormy one. It was after 
Fort Fetterman had ceased to be their appointed base of supplies that 
one day about five hundred of them came in, hungry and cross, asking 
for food. At the beginning of the council they were glum and moody, 
but not insolent. I received them kindly, but told them that I could 
not issue rations to so large a number of them without first obtaining 
the permission of the Great Father at Washington, as it was no longer 
intended that they should be subsisted at Fetterman, but at the Red 
Cloud agency, all of which they perfectly well understood. I further 
said to them that, as they seemed to be really suffering for food, I would 
ask the Great Father, by telegraph, for permission to issue them bread 
and beef sufficient to subsist them en route to the agency ; that I might 
receive a reply that afternoon, but that possibly it would be delayed 
till next morning; that I would see them again in the afternoon and 
tell them whether I had received an answer to my dispatch or not. At 
the time for the reassembling of the council in the afternoon no reply 
had been received, and upon my informing them of this fact they began 
to manifest a very ugly spirit. Two of their young men had been killed 
by whites just previous to this, between Fort Laramie and the railroad, 
and one of their speakers commenced arraigning me and the whites 
generally for this offense, his harangue finding great acceptance with his 
companions, who, by their grunts of applause and angry looks, were 
evidently being worked up to a high pitch of excitement. When he 
had finished, I replied to him that the young men who were killed were 
stealing cattle, and had no business to be where they were under any 
circumstances ; furthermore, that I had an unsettled account with them 
in the matter of my sergeant, whom their people had killed. To this 
they vouchsafed no immediate reply, but one of them, rising with great 
excitement of manner, ejaculated somewhat after this fashion: “ What 
are you doing in this country, anyhow? ‘You come here and kill our 
game ; you cut our grass and chop down our trees ; you break our rocks” 
(prospecting for mines), “and you kill our people. This country belongs 
to us, and we want you to get out of it.” Joe having got thus far in 
his interpreting, I stopped him, and directed him to tell the Indians 
that I had heard all that I proposed to listen to of that kind of talk, 
and that if they were not more civil I would turn them off the reserva- 
tion, and if they ever set foot on it again I should treat them as enemies, 
The aspect of affairs at this juncture was threatening ; the Indians were 
all armed, while the few of us who were present were unarmed ; they 
were angry and excited, and, except for a diversion which most oppor- 
tunely occurred, serious results might have ensued. But, fortunately, 
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just at this moment the telegraph operator came in and handed me a 
reply to my dispatch, authorizing me to issue the bread and _ beef. 
Transferring it to Joe, I told him to interpret it to the Indians. The 
effect was magical, and strongly controverted the traditional stoicism 
that they are credited with, for no sooner did they learn the contents of 
the dispatch than all their sullenness disappeared, smiles took the place 
of scowls, they crowded around me and the other officers present with 
a general shaking of hands and ejaculations of “ how,” and one enthu- 
siastic brave, seizing my hand, intimated to me his opinion that the 
killing of my sergeant and of their two young men about balanced 
matters in that line, and that we ought now to drop the subject. 

This, as I have said, was my last council with the Cheyennes. The 
Sioux were becoming restive, and the greed of traders, made potential 
by the unfortunate system, at the core of which it nestles like the 
“worm in the bud,” had forced the Cheyennes to amalgamate with 
them, and undergo conversion from peaceful wards and possible allies 
of the government to active and relentless foes. Now, nearly eight 
years since the incidents I have narrated, old Dull Knife lies stark 
and stiff among the Nebraska bluffs, his warriors are either dead or in 
irons, the widows of his braves find refuge with their sisters of the 
Sioux, and Little Wolf plays the avenger among the ranchmen of the 
Niobrara. 


GEoRGE A. WoopwARD, 


Colonel U.S.A. 
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THE WORLD BENEATH THE OCEAN? 


THE book which Dr. Nansen is writing for Archibald Constable & Co., 
descriptive of his recent expedition, will be eagerly awaited by all 
who are interested in the study of oceanography. In the somewhat dis- 
cursive and, to all appearance, hastily written papers which appeared in 
the Daily Chronicle the Norwegian explorer only touched lightly on 
the observations which he had made in connection with this subject. 
We learn, however, that he took a large number of soundings, and 
concluded, from the remarkable absence of organic life in the samples 
brought up from the bottom, that the existing views as to the nature 
of ocean-bed deposits will have to be modified. No doubt the majority 
of these soundings were taken with reliable sounding machinery, and 
not by a line running over a block and recovered by hand, as repre- 
sented in the sketch accompanying his paper. A word will be said 
later in this article with regard to the depths and temperatures which 
he gives. 

All observations that add to our knowledge of ocean depths and 
deposits are of special interest at the present time, when a conference 
is being held at the Colonial Office concerning the laying of a Pacific 
cable in depths which will exceed those of the deepest cable already 
laid, and in deposits of which no practical experience has been gained. 
It is only since surveys of the sea bottom were first undertaken for the 
purposes of submarine telegraphy that any knowledge has been gained 
of the world beneath the ocean. A certain acquaintance, it is true, 
with marine animals in shallow waters has long existed, and Aristotle, 
who mentions one hundred and eighty species in the Augean Sea, is 
familiar to the student of natural history in connection with the masti- 
catory organ of the Echinus, or sea-hedgehog, called after the great 
philosopher ‘ Aristotle’s Lantern.” Some four hundred years later, 
Pliny the Elder enumerates one hundred and seventy-six species, which, 
although four less than Aristotle’s list, seemed to afford the gossipy old 
naturalist very lively satisfaction. ‘One must allow,” he says, “that 
it is quite impossible to comprise every species of terrestrial animal in 
one general view for the information of mankind, and yet, by Her- 


1 Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company of New York, the American publishers. 
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cules! in the sea and ocean, vast as it is, there exists nothing that is 
unknown to us; and—a truly marvelous fact—it is with those things 
which nature has concealed in the deep that we are best acquainted.” 
Pliny’s self-congratulatory vein would have been brought to a speedy 
termination if he had known that the complete list included five 
hundred thousand species, though it is only fair to say that four 
hundred thousand of them are organisms very low down in the scale 
of nature. 

The discovery of America and the extended voyages which followed 
it stimulated interest in matters connected with the ocean. Sir John 
Hawkins, the great Elizabethan admiral, believed that if it were not 
for the movement of the sea by tides and winds, it would corrupt the 
world. This theory was based on an experience off the Azores, where 
he was becalmed six months. He relates that the sea was filled with 
serpents, adders, and snakes, three to six feet long, “some green, some 
black, some yellow, some white,” and so numerous “that hardly a 
man could draw a bucket clear of some corruption.” Is it possible 
that this account suggested Coleridge’s well-known lines in the Ancient 
Mariner ?— 

The very sea did rot; O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 


Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


No scientific attempts to take deep-sea soundings were made before 
the seventeenth century. Then Hooke employed a sphere of wood, 
well pitched and varnished, which was sunk by a sphere of iron 
attached to it by a spring hook. On reaching the bottom the sphere 
of wood became released and rose to the surface, the depth of the 
sounding being calculated by a formula from the interval between the 
time when it was let go and the time when it appeared again. In 1733, 
two members of the Royal Society, Dr. Stephen Hales and Dr. De- 
saguliers, invented a sounder consisting of a glass vessel in which stood 
a gange-tube, the top of which was hermetically sealed, while the - 
bottom was immersed in mercury, covered with a thin film of treacle. 
The mode of sinking, as in Hooke’s sounder, was by a weight, which 
became detached on reaching the bottom. The pressure of the water 
forced the mercury up the glass gauge-tube, and the treacle marked 
the highest point reached. The depth was calculated by Boyle’s law 
of pressure. A hollow sphere attached to the top of the glass vessel 
caused it to rise to the surface when the weight was released. This 
contrivance of the two learned doctors acted very well in shallow water, 
where there was little current, but would have been useless in great 
depths, where the pressure would burst the hollow sphere, or in currents 
strong enough to carry it out of sight. The interest of their invention 
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lies in the fact that it anticipated by some hundred and fifty years Lord 
Kelvin’s sounding tube, which depends on the same principle, and 
which is of such great service in modern navigation. 

Little advance was made in oceanography during the eighteenth 
century, but in 1818 Sir John Ross in his famous arctic expedition 
brought up living specimens from a depth of one thousand and fifty 
fathoms,’ by means of a hemp line and a deep-sea clamm, resembling 
in appearance a self-acting pair of tongs, with large spoon-shaped ends. 
This achievement was regarded with suspicion by eminent zoologists, 
and as late as 1859 Edward Forbes, in his“ Natural History of Euro- 
pean Seas,” insisted on the theory that animal life could not exist at 
greater depths than three hundred or four hundred fathoms. The 
theory was destined to receive a rude shock the following year in the 
course of some soundings taken by H. M. S. “ Bulldog” over a pro- 
posed route for the Atlantic cable. During the first portion of the 
voyage the specimens recovered from the sea bottom were of little in- 
terest. But at length striking results were obtained from a sounding 
in twelve hundred and sixty fathoms. One can judge of the scientific 
enthusiasm which the problem aroused by the tone in which Dr. 
Wallich, the chief naturalist on board, describes the occasion : “ That 
single sounding, I may be permitted to say, compensated for every 
disappointment that weather and accident may have previously engen- 
dered. At the eleventh hour, and under circumstances the most un- 
favorable for annoy out its secrets, the deep has sent forth the 
long-coveted message.” 

This message consisted of thirteen iielelein which had become 
attached to the end of the line, as it rested for a short time on the 
ocean bed. Its announcement was followed by a storm of controversy 
among the scientific men of the day. The idea of a bathymetric 
line, or life-zero, below which animal existence could not be supported 
was not easily abandoned by the partisans of Edward Forbes. They 
declared that the starfishes came from a higher layer of water, and had 
“convulsively embraced” the line on its way from the bottom. But 
the question was settled beyond all doubt in the latter part of the same 
year, when a Mediterranean cable, which Professor Fleeming Jenkin 
hooked from a depth of over one thousand fathoms for the pur- 
pose of repair, came up with evidences of animal life encrusted on 
its sheathing. 

Meanwhile, the science of deep-sea sounding had made considerable 
advances owing toa contrivance invented in 1854 by Brooke, an officer 
in the United States navy. Hitherto no sinking weight had been 
attached to the sounder, and in great depths the increased friction on 


2 One fathom being six feet, one thousand fathoms is slightly more than one 
and one-eighth of a statute mile. Throughout this paper depths and lengths are 
given in statute, not in nautical, miles. 
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the line made the rate of descent so slow that on reaching the bottom 
there was no perceptible diminution in the speed of running out, the 
line continuing to deseend by its own weight. On one occasion Cap- 
tain Denham paid out seven thousand seven hundred and six fathoms, 
or eight and three-quarters miles, without getting bottom, and from 
another ship over eight thousand three hundred fathoms, or ten miles, 
of line were lowered with the same result. Brooke’s invention de- 
pended on the same principle as that employed by Hooke two hundred 
years previously,—namely, that of a heavy weight to sink the sounder, 
the weight becoming detached automatically on reaching the bottom. 
The difference in the two methods consists in the fact that, instead of 
a sphere of wood, Brooke used a metal tube, which was lowered and 
recovered by means of a hemp line. The weight was a large shot or 
cannon ball with a hole through the centre, by which it was passed 
over the sounding tube, and suspended in that position by hanging 
from two metal arms pivoted to the top of the tube. These arms were 
attached by a looped cord to the hemp line, and during descent were 
kept upright by the weight of the sounder. On reaching the bottom 
the strain was removed, the two arms dropped, and the weight slipped 
off, leaving the sounder free to return by itself. 

But, in spite of the heavy weights employed, hemp lines could not 
be relied upon in deep water where strong currents were present, and 
in the case of the Gulf Stream it was found almost impossible to get 
bottom with them. Accordingly, in 1872, Sir William Thomson, 
now Lord Kelvin, made some experiments with the view of replacing 
hemp by wire. As far back as 1838 wire had been used for sounding 
purposes, but it was of so heavy a type that no indication of reaching 
the bottom could be observed. The type employed by Lord Kelvin 
was ordinary piano-forte wire, and proved a complete success. The 
kind now in general use is only one-thirty-third of an inch in diameter, 
and has a breaking strain of two hundred and seventy pounds, or over 
nineteen stone, which is, bulk for bulk, eighteen times as great as that 
of hemp. On account of its smooth surface and small area it offers 
extremely small resistance to the water, and gives accurate results in’ 
the strongest currents. But it is in the recovery that, owing to its 
small weight, which is only thirteen pounds per mile, the superiority 
of this wire is most apparent. A length of two thousand : fathoms, or 
two and one-quarter miles, can be wound in—even when the ship has 
started and is steaming eight or nine knots—in twenty-two minutes,— 
that is, at the rate of five hundred and forty feet a minute, which is 
very little slower than the rate of paying out. A similar length of 
hemp line would take two and one-half hours to recover, and this 
could only be done when the ship was stationary. In temperature 
soundings, however, it is unwise to trust to a single wire the weight 
of a series of thermometers, and for this purpose a wire cable, two 
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and one-quarter millimetres, or about one-tenth of an inch, in diameter, 
such as H. S. H. the Prince of Monaco, uses on board the “ Princess 
Alice,” is the best. 

There have been many different forms of sounders, but the one 
now used by the Silvertown Cable Company presents the most impor- 
tant features of the majority, and may be taken as a typical one. It 
is an adaptation of Sigsbee’s sounder, and consists of a central tube one 
and one-half inches in diameter, fitted with valves at the top and bottom, 
through which the water passes as it descends, but which shut down 
when it reaches the bottom, and inclose a sample of the bottom water. 
Beneath this main tube are fixed three smaller ones sixteen inches in 
length and one-half inch in diameter. These sink into the mud and 
bring up specimens of it for chemical analysis, to determine if the 
bottom would be likely to prove injurious to the cable. 

The sinkers are usually elliptical in shape, so as to offer the least 
resistance during descent, and are thirty, forty, or sixty pounds in 
weight according to the depth anticipated. A hole runs through them 
lengthways, sufficiently large to allow them to slip over the sounder 
and to be suspended in that position by a looped wire of soft iron 
hanging from the hooked lower edge of a joint in the metal top-piece 
of the sounder. The two edges work with a shearing action like a 
pair of scissors, but are kept apart during the descent by a small 
metal catch. On reaching the bottom this catch is released by the 
slacking of the wire, but when the line is hauled taut again for heaving 
up, the soft iron wire suspending the weight is cut, and the weight 
slips off. 

Sounding wire is wound on drums two feet in diameter (and conse- 
quently about one fathom in circumference) in lengths of two thousand 
or four thousand fathoms, as required. When first employed for this 
purpose the wire was not made in more than one-hundred-fathom 
lengths, and thus, in a piece of two thousand fathoms, there were 
nineteen joints. These joints were found to be the weak spots in a 
line; but the difficulty has lately been overcome, and wire can now be 
drawn in continuous length of seven miles without a single joint. 
The sounding gear on the Silvertown cable-ships is at the stern, and the 
drum of wire rests on a metal carriage, which, for paying out, runs to 
the end of a platform overhanging the water, so that the wire is reeled 
off the drum directly into the sea. For recovery, the carriage is 
wheeled back inboard, and the wire is led round a pulley before reach- 
ing the drum, so as to take the direct strain off the latter. The pulley 
is driven by a small engine fixed on the sounding platform, and from 
it a belt passes up to the drum and causes it to revolve. 

Attached to the drum-carriage is an indicator which gives the 
number of the revolutions of the drum,—that is, the number of 
fathoms paid out. At the commencement of the sounding the indi- 
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cator is set at zero, and the time each hundred fathoms takes in running 
out is noted. This interval gradually increases, owing to the increased 
friction of the lengthening line and the greater density of deeper water. 
A hand-brake augments the brake-power to balance the augmented 
weight of line paid out, so that when the sounder reaches the bot- 
tom the fact at once becomes apparent by the sudden slacking of the 
wire. 

In sounding for a cable route it is very useful to get the tempera- 
ture of the water at the bottom. A high temperature decreases, while 
a low temperature increases, the conductivity of the copper wire through 
which the electric current flows, as well as the insulation of its gutta- 
percha covering. In repairing a cable, the knowledge of the tempera- 
ture in which it lies enables the electrician to localize the fault with 
much greater accuracy than if no such data were procurable. Accord- 
ingly, when taking a sounding, it is usual to lower a thermometer, 
attaching it to the line just above the sounder. Several kinds of 
thermometers are used for the purpose. In the “capsizing thermom- 
eter” a metal frame containing the glass tube is pivoted at the bottom 
inside a larger frame. During descent it is kept in position by a fan- 
screw, which the movement through the water causes to press down 
upon the top of it. On the line being hauled upward the action of the 
screw is reversed, and the inner frame is free to turn upside-down on 
its pivot. Owing to a contraction in the neck of the bulb, a column 
of mercury, short or long according to the temperature, breaks off and 
falls down into the top of the Shememsetey, giving the temperature on 
a graduated scale. 

Another form of this thermometer is capsized by a weight being 
sent down the line and falling on a lever. On one occasion a fish, 
whose curiosity had prompted it to inspect the strange apparatus on 
its arrival at the bottom, was jammed between the weight and the 
lever and brought lifeless to the surface. “It seemed hard,” was the 
comment in the log-book of the kind-hearted naturalist who accompa- 
nied the expedition, “that creatures living so far from the resources of 
civilization should still be exposed to accidents by machinery.” 

In medium depths, owing to the fact that in the sea the coldest 
water is always at the bottom, an ordinary maximum and minimum 
thermometer will serve the purpose; but in deep water, where the 
pressure causes an error of 8° or 10°, and sometimes even bursts the 
thermometer, a Miller-Casella instrument is the best. The bulb of 
this instrument is inclosed in an outer bulb filled three-quarters full 
with alcohol, which is warmed so as to expel some of the air before 
sealing. A cushion is thus formed between the two bulbs, which takes 
up the pressure, so that the inner bulb remains unaffected by it. 

From the point of view of submarine telegraphy, the most impor- 
tant object in sounding is to discover irregularities of the sea bottom, 
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over which it would be dangerous to lay a cable. The majority of the 
failures of early cables was due to the fact that the ocean bed on which 
they were to lie had not been properly surveyed. The sea bottom 
between Ireland and Newfoundland, at the time of the first Atlantic 
cable, was declared by Captain Maury, U.S.N., to be a level plateau, 
apparently placed there by Providence to facilitate telegraphic commu- 
nication between the two countries. This statement was made after 
only fourteen soundings, which was little more than one to every hun- 
dred miles. Inequalities of three to four hundred fathoms, sufficient 
to endanger the safety of a cable, might easily exist between any two 
such points, and subsequent survey has proved this to be often the 
case. No systematic soundings were made for the Lisbon-Medeira 
cable, but from those taken it was inferred that the average depth was 
two thousand fathoms. During the laying a bank with only one 
hundred fathoms was crossed, and the cable was suspended in a festoon 
and broken. 

With this experience before them, the Silvertown Company deter- 
mined to make a careful survey for their Cadiz-Teneriffe cable. Mr. 
J. Y. Buchanan, F.R.S., who had .been on the scientific staff of the 
“ Challenger,” was on board the “ Dacia,” and five hundred and fifty- 
two soundings were taken by that ship alone. Two important banks 
were discovered. The first of these was a coral patch about six miles 
long and three and a half miles broad. Its shallowest part showed a 
depth of four hundred and thirty-five fathoms, At one end there was 
a precipitous wall, two hundred and eighty-five fathoms in height. 
While sounding on this ledge the sounder struck ground at five hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms, tumbled over, and struck again at six hundred 
and twenty fathoms, and, continuing to fall, eventually found a resting- 
place at eight hundred and thirty-five fathoms. 

The second bank at its most shallow point was only forty-nine 
fathoms below the surface, and also had a perpendicular wall. As this 
was discovered at night-time, a buoy was put over in one hundred and 
seventy-five fathoms, and the ship lay by, in order to continue the 
work by daylight. On attempting the following morning to raise the 
mushroom anchor, to which the buoy was moored, the wire mooring- 
rope parted at seventy-five fathoms from the bottom, and was found to 
have been almost chafed through at that point, thus proving the exist- 
ence of a rough-edged wall, at least an equal distance from the ground. 
In spite, however, of these numerous soundings, a fresh bank in the 
direct path of the cable was discovered, during the laying, by a pioneer 
ship, a little way ahead. It was at night, and a rocket was fired without 
delay. The engineer in charge of the laying ship, seeing the signal, 
and noting by the dynamometer the decreasing strain on the cable, 
although too late to avoid the bank, put the ship’s engines full speed 
astern, and paid out a sufficient amount of slack cable to prevent 
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a repetition of the accident which occurred in the Madeira-Lisbon 
line. 

As this experience proves the impossibility, even with numerous 
soundings, of discovering every inequality which might prove danger- 
ous toa cable, it becomes a question, in the case of a very long line 
such as the proposed Pacific, what proportion of the whole cost should 
be devoted to a preliminary survey. In the neighborhood of land, 
careful soundings always repay the time devoted to them; but in wide 
stretches of mid-ocean, where the bottom is likely to be more uniform, 
and where work on such an elaborate scale would be a matter of years 
rather than months, a much greater distance between the soundings 
becomes imperative. The total length of the Pacific cable route is 
about seven thousand nautical miles, or three times the length of an 
average Atlantic cable. A zigzag course, which would give three 
direct lines of soundings, with thirty miles between the soundings in 
each particular line (or, altogether, one sounding for every ten miles), 
would be quite sufficient for practical purposes. 

An expedition which was undertaken by the Silvertown Company, 
to survey a cable route down the west coast of Africa, revealed some 
interesting facts with regard to the ocean bed in that quarter. A spot 
called on the Admiralty charts “The Bottomless Pit,” lying off Little 
Bassam on the Ivory Coast, was explored, and a depth of four hundred 
and twenty-five fathoms in close proximity to forty-seven and sixty- 
seven fathoms on either side of it was found. This formed, perhaps, 
at one time the mouth of the river Akba. Along the eastward end of 
the Guinea coast the descent from the hundred-fathom line is well 
marked, but on nearing the area influenced by the outflow of the 
Niger and the Congo the slope becomes abnormally gentle. Nine- 
tenths of the rivers of Africa empty themselves into the Gulf of 
Guinea, and the sand and mud brought down them have changed the 
‘ steep descent to a slowly shelving bank. The water, too, of these 
rivers, which drain a district remarkable for its heavy rainful, causes 
the gulf to be less salt than any other portion of ocean water in the 
world. While sounding off the Congo, a submarine cafion or gully 
two miles broad and two hundred and forty-two feet deep was dis- 
covered. This caiion was formed, not like a land cafion by the wear- 
ing away of the river bed, but by the heaping up of the mud brought 
down by the stream into banks on either side. The current was so 
strong here that during soundings the ship’s engines had to be kept 
half-speed ahead, and with a hemp line it would have been impossible 
to get reliable results. 

The information gathered from various scientific and telegraphic 
expeditions goes to prove that the normal depth of the Atlantic Ocean 
is about two thousand five hundred fathoms, or nearly three miles, In 
some parts, however, it is almost twice as deep, for off Porto Rico in 
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the West Indies, the “ Blake,” belonging to the United States navy, 
found a depth of four thousand five hundred and sixty-one fathoms, 
or nearly five and one-quarter miles. One of the deepest cables in the 
Atlantic is that of the South American Company, which in one part, 
between Senegal and the Island of Fernando Noronha, lies in two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty fathoms, or a little more than three 
miles. When laying a line in this depth it is calculated that, with the 
ship steaming at eight knots an hour, the length of cable from the 
stern of the ship to the spot where it touches the ground is over twenty- 
five miles, and that it takes a particular point in the cable more than 
two hours and a half to reach the bottom from the time that it first 
enters the water. The deepest sounding yet recorded was taken early 
in the present year by H. M. 8. “Penguin” in the Southeastern Pacific, 
about five hundred and fifty miles to the northwest of New Zealand. 
This gave five thousand one hundred and fifty-five fathoms, or a depth 
of nearly six miles. 

As a result of these numerous surveys, much valuable information 
has been obtained with regard to the configuration of ocean beds. 
Contrary to the opinion formerly held, the bottom ofthe sea does not 
present so many striking irregularities as the surface of the earth. 
Except for islands of volcanic origin and some coral patches, the bed 
of the Atlantic is an undulating plain of fairly uniform flatness, and 
may be better compared to a tray with a sharply ascending rim than 
toa basin. The slope of the land, as a general rule, is continued out 
into the sea until it reaches a depth of about one hundred fathoms, 
and then increases rapidly to fifteen hundred and two thousand fathoms, 
reaching finally the normal depth of two thousand five hundred fathoms. 
The area between the one-hundred-fathom line and the shore—usually 
known as the continental platform—is really submerged land, and if 
the sea level were suddenly lowered to that extent, England would be 
connected by dry land to Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Ire- 
land, Orkney, and Shetland. Nearly the whole of the North Sea, with 
the exception of some of the Norwegian fiords, would be laid bare, 
while the coast of Ireland would be extended one hundred miles to 
the westward. On the other hand, the raising of the sea level to the 
extent of one hundred fathoms would put a large portion of Europe 
under water, as, indeed, has been several times the case with that con- 
tinent.. Not only in the Atlantic, but in the Pacific, on the west coast 
of North America especially, the continental platform rises abruptly 
from the margins of the real oceanic depressed areas, and this phenome- 
non is one of the strongest arguments in favor of the theory of the 
permanence of the great ocean beds. 

When the Atlantic first came to be sounded in a scientific manner 
in the course of the “Challenger” expedition, the result, after the 
great depths previously reported, was generally felt to be disappoint- 
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ing. Sir C. Wyville Thomson,’ indeed, who was chief of the scientific 
staff, subsequently described that ocean, with its average of two thou- 
sand fathoms, as a “thin shell of water.” When, however, it is 
remembered that over large areas the depth is at least two thousand 
five hundred fathoms, or fifteen thousand feet,—the height of Mont 
Blanc,—and that in one place a sounding gave four thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-one fathoms, or twenty-seven thousand three hundred 
and sixty-six feet,—only two thousand feet less than Mount Everest, 
the highest point in the world,—his expression appears decidedly mis- 
leading. The sea level may, in fact, be taken as the relief equator of 
the globe, almost equidistant from the highest land elevation and 
the lowest depths of the sea. But while the average height of the - 
land is only one thousand feet, the average depth of the water is 
thirteen thousand feet. Hence an enormous disproportion exists be- 
tween the mass of Jand above sea level and the volume of water be- 
neath it. Taking the area of the sea in comparison to the land as two 
and three-fourths to one, and multiplying by thirteen, the number of 
times by which it exceeds it in depth, we find that the total volume of 
ocean water is thirty-six times the volume of the land above sea level. 

But although the ocean bed has some depths almost equal to the 
highest mountains, it is, as a whole, much more uniform than the 
land. In the Atlantic, for instance, as already stated, only a few 
voleanic islands break the regularity of the level plateau at the 
bottom. Near to the land the sea bottom, as a rule, reproduces the 
leading features of the coast, and on these depends the distance of the 
one-hundred-fathom line from the shore. Thus the low east coast of 
England is subtended by the shallow sand-banks of the North Sea, 
while the precipitous mountains of Norway find their counterpart in 
the great depth of its fiords. 

Ocean deposits may be arranged according to the depth at which 
they are found in the following manner : 

(1) Shore deposits. 

(2) Pteropod ooze. 

(3) Globigerina ooze. 

(4) Gray ooze. 

(5) Red clay. 

(6) Radiolarian and diatom ooze. 

The area of shore deposits is, as Professor Geikie has pointed out, 
the marginal belt of sea floor skirting the land. The sand and mud 
brought down by rivers sink to the bottom long before they reach the 
real ocean depths. The Gulf of Guinea is an exceptional case, and the 
matter brought down in suspension by its numerous rivers can be 

’ Sir Wyville Thomson, who died in 1882, was succeeded in his work by Dr. 
John Murray, F.R.S., who is responsible for all the volumes containing the reports 


of this expedition. 
Vou. XVII. N. S.—No. 1. 5 
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traced to a distance of nearly two hundred miles out to seaward, and 
to a depth of sixteen hundred fathoms. Indeed, off the Congo River 
shore mud has been found six hundred miles from its mouth, and in a 
depth of three thousand fathoms. But, as a rule, shore deposits rarely 
extend beyond the one-hundred-fathom line, and their discovery at 
greater distances has usually been shown to be due to exceptional 
ageneies. Thus some sand brought up from deep soundings off the 
northwest coast of Africa was proved to have been carried out to sea 
by the harmattan, a powerful and extremely dry wind blowing from 
the desert of Sahara, and bearing with it a fine dust in such large 
quantities as to throw a plentiful deposit on the decks of vessels two 
hundred or three hundred miles from land. 

Pteropod and globigerina oozes are formed from the remains of 
the shells of the small marine organisms which bear those names. 
The former is not found at greater depths than fifteen hundred 
fathoms, and the latter than two thousand five hundred fathoms, 
owing to the amount of free carbonic acid gas in the water increasing 
with the depth, and dissolving their delicate shells of carbonate 
of lime. ‘These oozes are the best for the purposes of ‘submarine 
telegraphy. They are so yielding that the cable becomes embedded in 
them, and their presence is a guarantee against strong undercurrents, 
the scouring effects of which have been traced to a depth of one thou- 
sand fathoms. Shore deposits, on the other hand, are often very in- 
jurious to the sheathing wires of a cable, owing to the iodine contained 
in sea-weed and decaying vegetable matter, which is known to corrode 
iron rapidly. 

Gray ooze is intermediary between globigerina ooze and red clay, 
and is evidently a mixture of the two. Red clay itself is formed by 
the decomposition of pumice-stone, and from minerals containing fel- 
spar. The action of the waves washes pumice-stone off volcanic rocks, 
and, being lighter than water, it floats for a long time on the surface 
of the sea. Towing nets invariably inclose large quantities when 
lowered in mid-ocean. Some may also be derived from submarine 
volcanic disturbances; but whether this is the case or not, it is certain 
that the red clay deposit formed by it accumulates very slowly. This 
is proved by the frequent presence of meteoric irom in this deposit. 
“T know of no recent discovery in physical geography,” says Professor 
Geikie, “ more calculated to impress deeply the imagination than the 
testimony of this meteoric iron from the most distant abysses of the 
ocean. To be told that mud gathers on the floor of these abysses at 
an extremely slow rate conveys but a vague notion of the tardiness of 
the process. But to be told that it gathers so slowly that the very star 
dust from outer space forms an appreciable part of it, brings home to 
us, as nothing else could do, the idea of undisturbed and excessively 
slow accumulation.” 
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In the red clay are found nodules of almost pure peroxide of man- 
ganese, collected round some hard centre like a shark’s tooth or a 
whale’s ear-bone. Curiously enough, no other parts of the structure of 
large marine animals are recovered from the bottom ; but the two just 
mentioned occur in great abundance, no fewer than six hundred sharks’ 
teeth and one hundred ear-bones of whales having been brought up on 
one occasion in a single haul of the dredge. More striking still is the 
fact that no fossil remains, no portion of a ship, nor any article of 
human manufacture, has ever been retrieved from the depths of the 
ocean. A satisfactory explanation of this problem has yet to be forth- 
coming. 

Red clay is deposited in two thousand five hundred to three thou- 
sand fathoms, and beyond that depth radiolarian and diatom ooze is 
found. This ooze is composed of the skeletons of the radiolaria, or 
star-shaped organisms, and of the cases of the vegetable diatoms. As 
these are of siliceous formation, they are impervious to the action of 
carbonic acid gas, which dissolves the shells of the pteropods and 
globigerins. Diatoms are classed as vegetables, owing to their struc- 
ture and their mode of reproduction, which is by self-division of the 
cell. Although individually so small as to be quite invisible to the 
naked eye, they often occur in such large masses as to give the sea a 
deep red hue. Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, in the course of his voyage with 
the “ Buccaneer” on the west coast of Africa, passed through a number 
of diatom banks, one of which was two hundred miles long and forty 
to fifty -fathoms deep. Although the water at the surface was so 
strongly tinged with red that wide expanses of it could be seen for 
several miles from the ship, the tow net at the surface recovered very 
few specimens of the diatom. When lowered, however, for only a few 
minutes to a depth of ten fathoms, it came up glutted with a mass-of 
these highly-colored organisms. If they had been present to the same 
extent on the surface, the water must have acquired a color as vivid as 
that of fresh arterial blood. 

But the most widely distributed organisms in the upper stratum of 
ocean water are the larve of crustacea, or certain kinds of shell-fish in 
the earlier stages of their development. These larve go through a 
process of diurnal migration, rising to the surface as daylight disap- 
pears, and sinking again as it returns, in order to remain in perpetual 
gloom. Gatherings with a tow net at the surface are consequently 
always richer at night than during the day. Large catches, however, 
can be made in daylight by fishing at a depth of fifteen to thirty 
fathoms. These few vertical fathoms through which the larve pass 
represent climatic changes of some thousands of miles horizontally at 
the surface ; for at night on the surface they live in water heated to 
80° or 85°, while during the day, at a depth of only twenty fathoms. 
they have to put up with a temperature of 55° to 65°. 
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As a result of his scientific investigations on board the “ Light- 
ning” and the “ Porcupine,” Sir C. Wyville Thomson wrote, in 1873, 
‘‘The fauna of the deep sea are more rich and varied, and have 
organisms in many cases more elaborately and delicately formed, and 
more exquisitely beautiful in their soft shades of coloring and in the 
rainbow tints of their wonderful phosphorescence, than the fauna of the 
well-known belt of shallow water which fringes the land.” But later 
researches have proved that this description is only true of deep-sea 
animals on the outskirts of the great ocean basins, for the farther they 
wander from shallow water the poorer they become. The conditions 
under which they have to live in the abysmal areas seem very un- 
favorable to animal existence. The temperature at the bottom of the 
ocean is nearly down to freezing-point, and sometimes actually 
below it. There is a total absence of light, as far as sunlight is con- 
cerned, and there is an enormous pressure, reckoned at about one ton 
to the square inch in every one thousand fathoms, which is one hundred 
and sixty times greater than that of the atmosphere we live in. At 
two thousand five hundred fathoms the pressure is thirty times more 
powerful than the steam-pressure of a locomotive when drawing a 
train. As late as 1880 a leading zoologist explained the existence of 
deep-sea animals at such depths by assuming that their bodies were 
composed of solids and liquids of great density, and contained no air. 
This, however, is not the case with deep-sea fish, which are provided 
with air-inflated swimming bladders. If one of these fish, in full 
chase after its prey, happens to ascend beyond a certain level, its 
bladder becomes distended with the decreased pressure, and carries it, 
spite of all its efforts, still higher in its course. In fact, members of 
this unfortunate class are liable to become victims to the unusual acci- 
dent of falling upward, and no doubt meet with a violent death soon 
after leaving their accustomed level, and long before their bodies reach 
the surface in a distorted and unnatural state. Even ground sharks, 
brought up from a depth of no more than five hundred fathoms, 
expire before they. gain the surface. 

The fauna of the deep sea—with a few exceptions hitherto only 
known as fossils—are new and specially modified forms of families 
and genera inhabiting shallow waters in modern times, and have been 
driven down to the depths of the ocean by their more powerful rivals 
in the battle of life, much as the ancient Britons were compelled to 
withdraw to the barren and inaccessible fastnesses of Wales. Some of 
their organs have undergone considerable modification in correspond- 
ence to the changed conditions of their new habitats. Thus down to 
nine hundred fathoms their eyes have generally become enlarged, to 
make the best of the faint light which may possibly penetrate there. 
Below one thousand fathoms these organs are either still further en- 
larged or so greatly reduced that in some species they disappear 
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altogether and are replaced by enormously long feelers. The only light 
at great depths which would enable large eyes to be of any service is 
the phosphorescence given out by deep-sea animals. We know that at 
the surface the light is often very powerful, and Sir Wyville Thomson 
has recorded one occasion on which the sea at night was “a perfect 
blaze of phosphorescence, so strong that lights and shadows were 
thrown on the sails and it was easy to read the smallest print.” It is 
thought possible by several naturalists that certain portions of the sea 
bottom may be as brilliantly illumined by this sort of light as the 
streets of a European city after sunset.. Some deep-sea fish have two 
parallel rows of small circular phosphorescent organs running along 
the whole length of their bodies, and as they glide through the dark 
waters of the profound abysses they must look like model mail-ships 
with rows of shining port-holes. 

It was at one time held that the meputenens of the ocean never 
descended lower than 39° F., but this unfounded assumption was dis- 
proved by the “ Challenger” expedition. As low a temperature as 27° F. 
has been obtained in the South Atlantic in the neighborhood of ice- 
bergs. The freezing-point of salt water is 25° F., and the fact that it 
contracts steadily down to freezing-point instead of expanding again 
like fresh water when within 4° of it, causes the coldest water to sink 
always to the bottom. In a sounding of two thousand nine hundred 
fathoms, taken in the South Atlantic, the bottom temperature was 32°, 
and the last one thousand fathoms might be described as absolutely 
glacial. The second one thousand fathoms consisted of water from 32° 
to 364°, and in the course of the next five hundred fathoms the tem- 
perature rose to 40°. The remaining four hundred fathoms constituted 
the warm upper stratum of water, 40° being the limit at which the 
sun’s rays exert any direct heating influence. 

In the North Atlantic no lower temperature than 35° is found, and 
the warm stratum, instead of being only four hundred fathoms, is 
eight hundred or nine hundred fathoms deep. One-reason for this 
comparatively high temperature is that a'ridge runs at the bottom of 
the sea right across the ocean from Greenland to Norway, rising above 
the surface to form Iceland: This ridge is of such a height that the 
deeper and colder parts of the arctic basin are unable to communicate 
with the North Atlantic. Dr. Nansen states that the soundings taken by 
the “ Fram,” while drifting with the ice, gave a depth of between one 
thousand six hundred and one thousand nine hundred fathoms, and he 
thinks that the whole polar basin should be considered as a continua- 
tion of the deep channel which runs between ‘Spitzbergen and Green- 
land from what he calls the North Atlantic Océan. In Norwegian 
charts the North Atlantic: may reach .as far as Spitzbergen, instead of 
terminating, as in English charts, at the -latitude of Iceland. But as 
the doctor’s words are liable to misinterpretation, it is as well to point 
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out that no deep channel exists connecting the Arctic Ocean with the 
main portion of the North Atlantic Ocean. 

The increased depth of the warm stratum is also due to the fact 
that the waters of tropical latitudes have been heated by the Gulf 
Stream or Florida current. The Gulf Stream itself dies out in mid- 
Atlantic, losing its movement, warmth, and deep color, and becoming 
mere surface drift. But the ocean water it has heated, gaining a 
greater specific gravity under the evaporating action of the dry trade 
winds, sinks downward, and, mingling with the cooler water below, 
extends the depth of the warm stratum to eight hundred or nine bun- 
dred fathoms. The warm stratum is then carried northward by the 
vertical circulation of the ocean, the cold bottom water from the poles 
rising near the equator, and the warm surface water from the equator 
sinking near the poles. This action is attested by the fact that the 
plane of 40° of temperature rises at the equator from seven hundred 
to only three hundred fathoms from the surface. 

To the vertical circulation of ocean water northwestern Europe 
owes its climate. Without it, England would be subject to the same 
low temperature as Labrador, and all the Norwegian harbors would be 
ice-blocked. The temperature of the atmosphere at the North Cape, 
in Norway, is 144° below zero, while the temperature of the sea is 
several degrees above it. The great thickness of the warm stratum 
enables it to resist for a long time the cold air of northern latitudes, 
and below the cold ice-water covering the surface of the Polar Sea Dr. 
Nansen found a deep layer of warmer and salter water, which still 
preserved a temperature of one degree above freezing-point. The 
Pacific Ocean, owing to its wider area and to the absence of any such 
heating agency as the Gulf Stream, is filled to a very large extent with 
water of glacial or sub-glacial coldness. Surface temperatures taken on 
the west coast of South America at Payta, five degrees south of the 
equator, and at Coquimbo, thirty degrees south, were found to be the 
same,—633° F. 

As a result of the many careful and systematic deep-sea investiga- 
tions, there is an almost universal consensus of opinion among leading 
scientists in favor of the permanence of the great ocean basins. 
Geologists divide the world into three areas,— 

(1) The abysmal area, from one thousand fathoms below the sea 
level downward, 

(2) The transitiona] area, from one thousand fathoms below the sea 
level upward to the sea level. 

(3) The continental area, including all dry land. 

For practical purposes the sea level may be taken as a constant 
figure, although, even in the same Jatitudes of one and the same ocean 
it is not always the same distance from the centre of the globe. The 
waters of the ocean are attracted by the proximity of huge land ridges, 
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just as the water in a glass is drawn up at the edges. It is calculated 
that the surface of the Pacific Ocean is two thousand feet nearer the 
earth’s centre at the Sandwich Islands than on the coast of Peru. At 
the present epoch the sea level stands at such a height in the transitional 
area that its rise or fall would flood or lay bare the largest surface of 
land. If the level rose only one hundred fathoms, fourteen million 
square miles of land would be submerged. If it sank to the same 
extent, ten million square miles would be exposed. The enormous 
disproportion between the mean height of the land and the mean depth 
of the ocean makes it impossible to believe that the land at present 
above the sea level has ever formed the bottom of oceans as deep and 
vast as those now existing, a very moderate upheaval of which would 
suffice to bring about a universal deluge. 
ARCHER P. Crovucn. 
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Buckner and McClellan. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


THEIR RELATIONS AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE REBELLION. 
Negotiations and Misunderstanding about Ken- 
tucky—General Buckner’s Southern Sympa- 
thies, which carried him finally into the Con- 

federate Army. 


GENERAL Buckner from his youth 
has been a potent personality. He wasa 
notable figure throughout the Civil War, 
and was numbered among the higher cir- 
cle of Confederate leaders, although his 
State did not secede, and he was early 
driven from her borders by the advance 
of the Union armies. At seasons he 
bore a conspicuous part for his -cause in 
shaping military events. 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion, Buck- 
ner, then about thirty-eight years old, at 
the very zenith of his powers, was un- 
doubtedly the most influential Southern 
Rights’ man in his native State of Ken- 
tucky, by reason of his military educa- 
tion and experience, his wealth, and high 
social connections, which were mainly 
among the slaveholding caste of the 
South. He had graduated from West 
Point in 1844, number eleven in a class 
of twenty-five cadets. Besides Generals 
Hancock, Pleasonton, and Frost, his 
classmates, Buckner had as associates in 
the academy, in the classes above and be- 
low him, many lads who afterwards dis- 
tinguished themselves on both sides,— 
U. S. Grant, McClellan, Kirby Smith, 
Jackson, Pickett, Wilcox, Franklin, Por- 
ter, Baldy Smith, Steele, Rufus Ingalls, 
and others of lesser note. Grant and 
Buckner were together three years at 
West Point, Grant having graduated in 
the class of 1848. 

Buckner took part in the Mexican War 


as second lieutenant in the Sixth Regu- 
lar Infantry, and by his bravery and sol- 
dierly qualities made an ineffaceable im- 
pression upon his brother officers. He 
was wounded at the battle of Churubusco. 
In 1852 he was made a captain and com- 
missary of subsistence, a position much 
sought after by line officers. . But army 
life in time of peace did not suit the 
ardent temperament of Buckner, and he 
resigned from the service on the 26th of 
March, 1855. For two or three years 
thereafter he was engaged in important 
business enterprises at Chicago. During 
this period, not having lost his interest 
in the military profession, he connected 
himself with the Illinois State Militia 
service, and by appointment became ad- 
jutant-general of the State. But about 
two years prior to the Rebellion Buckner 
returned to Kentucky and settled upon 
his estate near Louisville. Here he re- 
sumed his military diversions by entering 
upon the organization of the Kentucky 
State Militia, a congenial employment in 
which he was eminently successful, there- 
by making himself very popular with an 
influential class of his fellow-citizens.. In 
1861 he had become inspector-general of 
the State, and commanded the Home 
Guards, a military organization com- 
posed mainly of the young bloods of the 
blue grass region whose sympathies were 
almost wholly with the South. 

These antecedents, the critical situation 
of affairs which created a field for his 
kind of talents, his surroundings, with 
the additional attraction of a striking 
presence and a magnetic address, made 
Buckner at the beginning of 1861 a very 
important personage in Kentucky. His 
interests were largely at the North, but 
he was opposed to coercive measures, and 
believed firmly in the doctrine of State 
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Rights. His course throughout was con- | occurred while Kentucky was posing in 


sistent and honest. 
phrase, be had the courage of his convic- 
tions. His attitude was well understood 
by the partisans of both sides, and as the 
clouds of civil war thickened, the eyes 
of the Kentucky secessionists who in- 
tended to fight were turned towards 
Buckner as their natural chief. And 
their chief he became; thousands of 
Kentuckians followed him out of the 
Union who would doubtless have re- 
mained at home but for hisexample. The 
great majority of Kentuckians wished to 
remain at peace in the Union, but the 
powerful influence of Buckner, Breckin- 
ridge, Marshall, and others came near 
taking the State out. He was assiduously 
courted by the Southern leaders. 

That Buckner’s standing was high is 
attested by the great esteem in which he 
was held by all his old military associates 
of Northern proclivities who became 
familiar with him at West Point, and 
subsequently in the old army. So favor- 
ably was he regarded as a professional 
soldier that strong efforts were made to 
bring him over. The temptations held 


out to him were great enough to shake 


any man of less strength than he. Mc- 
Clellan, Burnside, even the government 
itself,-made advances to forestall Buck- 
ner’s evident intention to precipitate him- 
self into the rebellion. Among the un- 
printed archives in the War Department 
is a telegram sent early in 1861 by Burn- 
side to Buckner, adjuring him to take 
no steps until he could be seen personally. 
‘*T have just come from the President,” 
telegraphed Burnside, indicating that 
Mr. Lincoln was willing to do something 
to hold such a man to the Union cause. 
What that something was is not certainly 
known, but it is said tohave been a com- 
mission as general in the rapidly gather- 
ing armies of the North, although there 
was then no lack of material for general 
officers. McClellan appears to have 
thought that he was a man of capacity 
and promise in such a crisis, and did all 
in his power to prevent Buckner going 
astray. But he could not be swerved 
from his purpose. 

Apropos of these interesting efforts to 
secure the adhesion of this brilliant man 
to the Union cause is an episode that 


To use a threadbare | the anomalous attitude of armed neutral- 


ity between the two sections during the 
spring and summer of 1861, a position 
assumed largely through Buckner’s in- 
fluence and advice. This condition of 
neutrality, if observed by the North, 
was held to be very advantageous to the 
South, for it was a well-established fact 
that Unionist influence predominated in 
Kentucky and controlled the Legislature, 
which made it a physical impossibility 
to vote the State out of the Union. The 
next best thing for the Confederacy, of 
course, was to prevent its being utilized 
by the Federals. But doubtless the great 
desideratum with Buckner and the other 
Kentucky leaders was the safety of Ken- 
tucky herself, and immunity from the 
devastations of war. 

George B. McClellan, one of Buckner’s 
West Point chums, had been made, by 
President Lincoln, a major-general in 
the regular army, and placed in com- 
mand of the Department of the Ohio, 
which was soon enlarged to include In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, and other terri- 
tory. His head-quarters were at Cincin- 
nati, where he had previously resided as 
superintendent of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Railway. McClellan was a very 
attentive observer of the progress of 
events on the south side of the Ohio, and 
appeared to regret a state of neutrality 
which prevented him from occupying 
salient points on the opposite side for the 
defense of Cincinnati. In aletter to the 
War Department, on May 10, 1864, Mc- 
Clellan writes that ‘the governor of 
Kentucky [Magoffin] is a traitor, and 
Buckner is under his influence, so that it 
is necessary to watch them.’”’ Again, 
‘‘T confess that I think all our calcula- 
tions should be based on the supposition 
that Kentucky will secede; everything 
points in that direction.” However, 
McClellan soon changed his views on this 
point, for we find him writing on May 
17 in this strain: ‘‘The Union men of 
Kentucky express a firm determination 
to fight it out. Yesterday Garrett Davis 
told me ‘ We will remain in the Union 
by voting if we can, by fighting if we 
must, and if we cannot hold our own we 
will call on the general government for 
aid.’”? Further on he said, ‘‘I have 
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strong hopes Kentucky will remain in 
the Union, and the most favorable feature 
of the whole matter is that the Union 
men are now ready to abandon the posi- 
tion of armed neutrality, and enter heart 
and soul into the contest on our side.” 

Buckner had not yet joined the Con- 
federacy, but meanwhile held close rela- 
tions with Governor Magoffin, whose 
military representative and adviser he 
was throughout this tryingsummer. In 
fact, as I have said, Buckner was the 
chief figure, and was very busy in those 
days with his coadjutors in maintaining 
the efficacious neutrality arrangement,— 
worth more than an army of Kentuckians 
to the Confederacy,—and perhaps fo- 
menting opposition to the government. 
In furtherance of his purposes, whatever 
they were, he sought an interview with 
McClellan through Samuel Gill,a brother 
West Point graduate. As there could 
be no reasonable objection to the propo- 
sal, McClellan received Buckner and his 
friend. In an official letter to the War 
Department, dated June 11, he states that 
the meeting took place at his house in 
Cincinnati, on June 8, and this is what 
he says of it: 

“(We sat up all night, talking about 
matters of common interest. Buckner 
gave me his word that should any Ten- 
nessee troops cross the frontier of Ken- 
tucky he would use all the force at his 
disposal to drive them out, and failing 
in that, would call on me for assistance. 
He went to Tennessee after leaving here to 
present that view to Governor Harris.” 

It is to be noted that in this letter Mc- 
Clellan makes no allusion to any pledges 
to Buckner in return for this assurance, 
Only a few days after this meeting, how- 
ever, McClellan had news that at least 
two Tennessee regiments bad orders, or 
were already moving, to occupy Island 
No. 1, just below Cairo, and on June 11, 
the same day he informed the Department 
of the meeting at Cincinnati, he wrote 
promptly to both Magoffin and Buckner 
to notify them of this breach of ‘our 
understanding that you would not per- 
mit Tennessee troops to cross your fron- 
tier.”’. Did ‘‘ our understanding,” then, 
simply mean Buckner’s voluntary prom- 
ise? Either the rumor of the Confed- 
erate advance was a false one, or McClel- 
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lan’s protest had the desired effect, for no 
invasion then occurred. Buckner’s an- 
swer, if one was made, is not found among 
the official archives. 

Subsequent events attached to this Cin- 
cinnati meeting of Buckner and McClel- 
lan an unexpected interest and impor- 
tance. It is evident that the Kentuckian 
was acting in good faith in the belief that 
he had a solemn agreement with the 
Union general that the State’s neutrality 
was to be respected. Ata later meeting 
of the two at Cairo, Illinois, he gave Mc- 
Clellan the substance of an interview he 
had at Memphis, with Pillow, regarding 
the subject of neutrality. It is certain that 
he visited Pillow, and it was generally 
understood that through Buckner’s repre- 
sentations an immediate advance by the 
Southern forces into Kentucky was pre- 
vented. 

It would seem to be improbable on the 
face of it that Buckner volunteered his 
word of honor, as the representative of 
Magoffin and the rampant secessionists 
of Kentucky, to keep out Pillow’s Ten- 
nesseeans without receiving from the 
Union commander some pledge in return 
to carry back to them some correspond- 
ing concession. That McClellan fully 
understood Buckner to be clothed with 
the necessary power or influence to pre- 
vent Pillow’s advance is admitted in his 
protest of June 11, which in some sort 
also confirms the probability of a mutual 
agreement wherein it alludes to ‘our 
understapding,”’ although, of course, 
there may have been a jug-handle ar- 
rangement in which Buckner promised 
everything and McClellan nothing, 
Buckner being confident meanwhile that 
under existing conditions the Federals 
would commit no overt act, anyhow. 
But, inasmuch as there was then and for 
long afterwards no advance of the Union 
troops, McClellan’s quick and curt pro- 
test at a threatened infringement of “ our 
understanding” by the other side cer- 
tainly warrants the belief, aside from 
Buckner’s statement, that some comfort- 
ing assurances were given him. Buck- 
ner, it is clear, could have no object in 
deluding his party. 

What gave the Cincinnati interview 
peculiar significance was the appearance 
in the public press a few weeks later of a 
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letter from Buckner to Magoffin, stating 
that he had entered into a specific agree- 
ment with McClellan at the Cincinnati 
conference that Kentucky’s neutrality 
was to be maintained by both sides. 
Hence, that Buckner, who McClellan 
himself states was the soul of honor, be- 
lieved there was such an understanding 
is beyond the shadow of doubt. That 
there was a very general understanding 
that such stipulations existed is also cer- 
tain. There is, in fact, no dispute that 
there was on the part of the Federal 
authorities, or its Western commanders, 
at least a tacit recognition of Kentucky’s 
neutrality, lasting through several 
months. However its expediency may 
have been viewed in the beginning, it 
soon became palpable that the continu- 
ance of Kentucky’s attitude of neutrality 
would estop if not prove entirely fatal 
to Union designs for the suppression of 
the Rebellion. 

This neutral zone, if maintained in- 
violable, raised an impassable barrier be- 
tween the North and the most vulnerable 
points of the new Confederacy absolutely 
closed up the most available routes of in- 
vasion. It was a most absurd arrange- 
ment, if carried beyond a mere make- 
shift to soothe the people of Kentucky. 
All the advantages of such an arrange- 
ment accrued to the South, which merely 
asked to be let alone; the Confederates 
had no purpose to invade the North. 
Buckner’s penetrating mind divined this, 
and no doubt that is why he entered the 
field of diplomacy and sought the confer- 
ence with McClellan. If he really made 
a deal with the Union general, he clearly 
had the best of the bargain. 

McClellan positively denied the exist- 
ence of any pledge on his part to respect 
the neutrality of Kentucky. The publi- 
cation of Buckner’s letter to Magoffin 
threw him into a great heat, and his 
utterances display anxiety, because it was 
clear that he had taken a falsestep, which 
must be condemned by the Northern 
public. In his personal memoirs, issued 
in 1887, he takes pains to explain in de- 
tail his version of the Buckner interview, 
He says,— 

“The objeet of the interview was sim- 
ply that we, as old friends, should eom- 


pare views and see if we could do any ! 
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good; thus I understood it. Buckner’s 
main purpose seemed to be to ascertain 
what I should do in the event that Ken- 
tucky should be invaded by the secession 
forces, then collecting under General Pil- 
low. Buckner was very anxious that the 
Federal forces should respect the neutral- 
ity of Kentucky, and stated that he would 
do his best to preserve it, and drive Pillow 
out should he cross the boundary line. I 
could:assent to this only to the extent that 
I should be satisfied if the Kentuckians 
would immediately drive out any rebel 
force that might invade Kentucky, and 
continued, almost in these very words : 
‘ You had better be very quick about it, 
Simon, for if I learn that the rebels are 
in Kentucky, I will, with or without 
orders, drive them out without delay.’ 
I expressly told Buckner that I had no 
power to guarantee the neutrality of Ken- 
tucky, and that, although my command 
did not extend over it, I would not tol- 
erate the presence of rebel troops in that 
State. Not many days afterwards I met 
Buckner again at Cairo, and had a con- 
versation with him in presence of John 
M. Douglass, of Chicago. Buckner had 
just then returned from a visit to Pillow, 
and he clearly showed by his conversation 
that he understood my determination at 
the first interview, just as I have related 
it above. . . . Buckner’s letter to Gov- 
ernor Magoffin, subsequently published, 
stating that in our first interview I had 
agreed to respect the neutrality of Ken- 
tucky, gave an incorrect account of the 
case, which was as I have stated it.”’ 

This is certainly explicit and clear 
enough, and undoubtedly recites the facts 
as McClellan remembered them, but as it, 
was written twenty-six years after the 
event, it is possible he may have forgotten 
some of the details of his conversation 
with Buckner, 

McClellan’s correspondence at this 
period makes it probable that he was 
called to book by General Scott or Presi- 
dent Lincoln about this matter, though 
no letter or telegram on the subject from 
the Washington end of the line is found. 
But on June 26, after he had entered upon 
his brilliant West Virginia campaign, 
McClellan sent a long telegram to Scott 
from Grafton, in which he shows great 
anxiety to explain satisfactorily to his 
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superior his relations with Buckner. 
“This transaction,” said McClellan, 
‘thas surprised me beyond expression. 
My chief fear has been that you, whom 
‘I regard as my strongest friend in Wash- 
ington, might have supposed me to be 
guilty of the extreme of folly.’’ This 
telegram was supplemented by a letter on 
the same day, which is introduced in full, 
embodying, as it does, the substance of 
both, and covering the whole case: 


“GRAFTON, VIRGINIA, June 26, 1861. 
‘ LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD 

Scott, commanding U. S. Army, Wash- 

ington, D. C.: 

‘‘ GENERAL,—I have telegraphed you 
rather at length in relation to General 
Buckner’s letter referring to our inter- 
view at Cincinnati on the 8th of June. 
In justice to myself I deem it necessary 
to explain the matter to you more fully. 
General Buckner several times wrote and 
telegraphed to me as an old friend, re- 
questing an interview, which I avoided 
until I received a telegram from Gill, a 
true Union man, strongly urging an in- 
terview. Hoping that my influence over 
Buckner might possibly reclaim him, I 
reluctantly granted the request, and in- 
formed him that I would be at my house 
in Cincinnati on the evening of the 8th 
inst. Buckner and Gill came there at 
about ten P.M., and I remained in conver- 
sation with them until five o’clock the 
next morning. 

“From the beginning I regarded the 
interview as altogether a personal one, 
having no official bearing or significance. 
We discussed the state of affairs freely, 
and I expressed my views plainly and 
emphatically, telling him frankly the 
policy I had pursued and intended to 
pursue, but stating at the same time that 
I had no orders in the case, and that I 
might at any moment either receive 
orders from Washington or that circum- 
stances might render it incumbent upon 
me, in the absence of orders, to change 
my policy. We differed entirely as to 
the position Kentucky should assume in 
the present controversy. He regarded 
the State as the most loyal one in the 
Union. I considered his view of the 
status of Kentucky as inconsistent with 
true loyalty. 
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‘In the course of the conversation 
Buckner voluntarily proffered me his 
word of honor that he would use all his 
influence to have Kentucky troops drive 
out any Confederate forces that might 
invade the State, and that if he did not 
possess the necessary power he would 
take steps to have me called on for as- 
sistance. To this I replied that the State 
authorities must be prompt in their call 
else they would find me there before it, 
as I would not stand on ceremony in such 
& case. 

‘“‘ This, general, is substantially the gist 
of the interview. I made nostipulations 
with Buckner, neither did I directly or 
by implication recognize the. neutrality 
of Kentucky. I expressed‘ frankly my 
views, and enunciated the policy which 
would probably govern me in my action, 
but from all that transpired there was 
nothing that could justify him in writing 
such a letter as has appeared in the public 
press. 

‘“‘ Recognizing as I do his character for 
veracity, I am constrained to think that 
the letter was written for him by some 
unscrupulous secession Confederate, and 
that he did not understand the true im- 
port and design of the letter. 

‘“‘T am, general, with great respect, 

‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
“GrorGE B. McCLeLian, 
‘“« Major-General, commanding De- 
partment.”’ 


This contemporaneous letter is entitled 
to great consideration in summing up 
the misunderstanding of these two old 
friends, both truthful men, concerning 
“ our understanding” at Cincinnati. One 
thing is made clear by it,—McClellan’s 
“policy” at-the time Buckner visited 
him was, and had been, a policy of strict 
neutrality towards Kentucky. It is not 
unlikely that, during a long night’s con- 
versation, without entering into any spe- 
cific agreement, McClellan gave Buckner 
the impression that that policy of neu- 
trality should continue if the status quo 
was maintained, and he received no orders 
to the contrary from Washington. All 
the circumstances lend probability to 
this view. 

LEsLiz J. PERRY. 
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Heroie Deeds in Battle. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


Ir is such deeds as Sergeant Gaines 
Lawson of Company D, Fourth Ten- 
nessee Infantry, performed which are the 
greatest glories of humanity. It was 
during the engagement with the Con- 
federates under General Joseph Wheeler 
at McMinnville, Tennessee. As the en- 
emy approached the town, of which the 
Union forces were then in possession, 
Captain T. N. Reeves was ordered with 
his company to hold the main street 
east of the court-house and resist the 
approach of the main body of Wheeler’s 
army, consisting of several thousand 
cavalry. While they were defending 
the street Private John M. Edington 
was shot in the breast and fell, as was 
supposed, dead. The company was or- 
dered back fifty yards to a more com- 
manding position across the street in the 
rear of the first position. No attempt 
was made to remove Edington, as it 
was supposed that his death had been in- 
stantaneous. But when the company 
had taken up its new position, move- 
ments in Edington’s body showed that 
he was still alive. Rapid firing from 
both sides was going on right over his 
prostrate form. Sergeant Lawson asked 
for permission to leave the ranks and go 
after Edington. He was advised of the 
great danger, but was not to be dissuaded 
on that account. He started. A volley 
was fired at him, but a merciful Provi- 
dence saved him from harm. Raising 
up the form of his wounded comrade, 
he carried him back to the Union line 
while a storm of bullets raged around 
him. Edington was taken into a house 
and died within five minutes. _ The 
character of the wound which Edington 
was known to have received made it one 
chance in a thousand that he might be 
saved, and yet, that he might have that 
one chance Sergeant Lawson willingly 
risked his own life. 


On the second day of Chickamauga, 
Lieutenant Anthony Taylor, of Com- 
pany A, Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, had command of the couriers of 
General Rosecrans. When Longstreet 
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made the charge that broke the Union 
line, Lieutenant Taylor was at head- 
quarters, on a little hill a short distance 
from the house owned by the Widow 
Glenn. As the disorganized troops fell 
back Lieutenant Taylor dashed forward 
and made heroic efforts to rally them, 
and, failing, was the last Federal soldier 
to leave that part of the field. It was 
Lieutenant Taylor who secured the in- 
formation which led to the capture of 
Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
Confederacy. 


enna 


The story of the gallantry of Color- 
Bearer John Keggins, of the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-ninth New York In- 
fantry is one which cannot fail to thrill 
any man with blood in his veins. It 
was at Lookout Mountain. As Geary’s 
line swept around the point the Union 
artillery in the valley below was firing 
upon the enemy, which occupied the 
mountain-side. Not recognizing Geary’s 
men, they continued shelling, greatly 
endangering the lines of their own 
troops. With that sublime courage 
that sometimes marks men in great 
emergencies, the brave Keggins jumped 
upon a stump, where he was fully ex- 
posed to the view of both armies, and 
waved his colors frantically to attract 
the attention of the Union battery. 
The rebels, surmising his object, and 
realizing the advantage to them of hav- 
ing the Union battery continue in its 
mistake, directed a deadly fire upon the 
heroic fellow. Two bullets passed 
through his clothes, grazing the skin, 
and another ploughed his hair and 
scalp, but he accomplished his object. 


During the hottest part of the fight 
at Chickamauga an order came to Com- 
pany F of the One Hundred and First 
Ohio Volunteers to send a corporal to 
the colors quickly, as the color-guard 
had nearly all been killed or wounded 
and the colors of the regiment were in 


imminent peril. There was no corporal 
left in the company, and Captain Kilmer 
asked if there was a private who would 
volunteer. It seemed like volunteering 
to go toan almost certain death. There 
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was a moment’s silence, and then Pri- 
vate George S. Meyer stepped forward. 
“T’ll go,” he said. As Meyer started 
Captain Kilmer remarked, ‘‘I will see 
that that man is promoted.’”? Twenty 
minutes later Kilmer was killed and his 
company almost annihilated. Just as 
Meyer reached the color-guard the man 
who was holding the colors was shot 
dead. Meyer lifted up the flag and 
planted it on a little knoll in the face of 
the enemy. He was wounded, but stood 
bravely by the precious emblem, only 
carrying it away when there were no 
troops left to defend it. 


Adjutant Arthur McArthur, a boy 
eighteen years old, was with his com- 
pany when the assault was made on 
Missionary Ridge. As the Union troops 
ascended the ridge in brilliant array the 
color-bearer was shot and killed. Mc- 
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Arthur seized the colors from the hand 
of the stricken man, and, bearing them 
aloft, cheered his men up the mount, 
and was one of the first to plant the 
Union colors upon the crest. 
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same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places 
this seal upon every bottle “tw. 
of genuine Vichy exported 
to the United States. 


EISNER & MENDELSON COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
152 & 154 Franklin 8St., New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOTCHKISS, DRIGGS-SCHROEDER, 
FLETCHER, DASHIELL, 


e. ee 
FOR NAVAL, COAST, FIELD, AND MOUNTAIN 
SERVICE. 


ALSO OF 


Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon, 
Accles Machine Guns, 
Howell Automobile Torpedoes. 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR EQUIPMENT 


OF NAVAL VESSELS, LAND FORCES, AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Gun Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Projectile Factory, Lynn, Mass. 


OFFICE, 702 177 STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Notice to Readers. Zo make sure of one of these special sets 
the $r should actompany your letter. ‘Remember, you have one 


THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 
whole week for careful exa mination, with privilege of returning, if 


I I N A L not entirely satisfactory and your mon y will be promptly refunded, 


Very few of these special sets now remain, and fair warning is given that these will soon be claimed. Every reader 
now knows that the work is not only an Encyclopedia, treating over 50,000 topics, but the most exhaustive Dictionary pub- 
lished, defining over 250,000 words, which is 25.000 more than any other. They also know that they ave securing the work 
Jor LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are being received daily from 


all sections of the country. 


In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of The Encycloe 
peedic Dictionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings only) of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly ruabbed—not 


enough to impair their real value or appearance in your li 


rary, but sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at our 


regular prices of $42 to $70 a set. There being only a limited number of these sets, we shall ie to the trouble of rebinding them, 


but have decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down and $1 per month until paid for. 


AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


ee 


ess than one-third the regular price, 
BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, 


therefore, a number of ambitious 
and deserving readers of 


United Service Magazine 


making.. 
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JUST AS THEY LOOK 
Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 Ibs. 50,000 Encyclopzedic 
Topics. 250,000 words defined. About 5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. 
Cost $750,000 to produce. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY IS 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as 
the largest *‘ unabridged’’—and is now accepted as AN UNQUESTIONED 
AUTHORITY wherever the English language is spoken. 

It is one of the best of all Encyclopeedias, treating over 50,000 
encyclopedic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000. JUST THINK 
OF IT! The whole range of human knowledge condensed for your IN- 
STANT USE by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, and a 
hundred other educators of hardly less renown! It easily takes the place 
of any half dozen other reference-books that could be named. 


It is an ornament to any library: beautifully printed, substan- 
tially bound, profusely illustrated. COSTING MORE THAN $750,000 
TO PRODUCE, the regular price being from $42 to $70 set. 


R E M EM R E R These sets are as good for all practical purposes and look as well in your book-case as those for which we are 
prices. We guarantee that the interiors and backs are not injured, and the bindings of our standard grade. 
injury to any set is no greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. As absolute proof of this statemen 


WHILE THEY LAST 


They are yours for a lifetime 
this easy way. 


$1 DOWN 


SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


of the entire set of four volumes. 
Balance payable $1 monthly. 


Readers must not think that these 
sets are in any way incomplete or out 
of date. On the contrary, they are 
revised to Fune, 186, and are from 
the regular stock, the prices of sets 
ranging JSrom $42 to $70, according 
to binding. 


We Guarantee 


that these sets, except for slight 
rubs or abrasions on the sides of 
some of the volumes, are a 
the same as those sold at full 
prices; yet we cannot offer them 
as perfect stock, and our loss shall 
be your gain. This is 
ositively the Greatest 
Bargain ever offered ina 
strictly high-class stan- 
dard publication . . . 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY 


“* Not only are more words defined in this New Dictionary than in 


any other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


“A standard reference-book, treating every branch of knowledge and 
research in a masterly manner.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


“It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the me 
chanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or ap- 
Prentice just making a beginning.’ —Scientific American. 


“At the very head of all contemporary publications of its hind, and 
JSirmly establashed as_one of the .” great reference-books of tht 
world.”’—Christian Herald, N. Y. 


A LIBRARY 
IN ITSELF 


etting regular 
The most serious 
t, you may retain 


the set for careful examination for one whole week. If not entirely satisfactory, you may return the volumes and money will be promptly an 


cheerfully refunded. This is positively the chance of a lifetime. 


How to Secure This Great Bargain 


Bring or send $1 00 to the New York Newspaper Syndicate, 93 Fifth Ave. 
New York, and the entire set of four superb volumes, bound in cloth, wi 


be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at rate of Foe monthly for one year. The first payment for either binding is only $1. In sending 
d 


“aged first payment please designate the style of bin 


paid by the purchaser. Remittances received after this special lot is exhausted wil 
cannot last long. To protect ourselves apuees book dealers, etc., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any one party. t 
each person receiving a set. We have only two styles of binding in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—abou' 


must require the full name and address 


high 


an opt uantity of each. Order at once, to make sure. The absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will be thorough 
y valued, and cheerfully paid for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is from $42 to $7% 


ing you desire, and indicate how.you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must 
y t posal 


be immediately returned. The limited stock at our dis, 
and in every case we 


ly appreciated, 


on an advance payment of only $1. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


The Half Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please mention United Service Magazine when you write to advertisers. 
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Impossible to Build Better 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern factory 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the Maka 
mechanical skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we produce 


sada pet quale Ct nae Gone aee 
TGs hota ane el ows 
Kang eof the. Be tel se 
NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 


e the public the advantage of our superior facilities and sell at a fair price and a 
peice wall The Sear populeatly usttee at et Ut UF Ut Ue Ut ut Ut Ut Ut 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Catalogue mailed free. ‘We want Agents everywhere. 


JOSEPH QGILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 208, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E.F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others. 
High est Awards, Paris Exposition, 4878 and 1889, and Chicago, 18 


A delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 


LJ 

a 

e 

WHITMAN’S @ 
INSTANTANEOUS & 
CHOCOLATE. §¢ 
Perfect in flavor and 4 
quality. Put up ing 
oe and half- pound * 
Stephen F. Whitman : 


Ferry? 's Seeds were more essential. They are 
always the Cnt. mi me Leh hone ing 
dealers everyw 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


is full of information for gardeners and 

lanters. There will never be a better time 

han now to one forthe 1897 edition. Freee 
» Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich 


Tea and Coffee Pots that pour by by the lid with- 


TOOTH 
out lifting or os tipping. Simple beyond belief. 


Delicious-C [aca Practical an Send for ean 
OTHERS IMITATE!I—NONE EQUAL! THE. ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Phila., Pa 
25c. All druggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & CO. ll This is a good thing—Ed. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


Baltimore and Ohio @ 
Railroad 


——BETWEEN—— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping. Appliance, Including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 
ALL: CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND. OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Poneeee of Vestibuled Express Trains 
ween 


Mi a g New York, Cincinnati 
Sh Louis, and Chicago 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


Palace Sleeping 
Cars 


MW 
f mM: Running Through with- 
} out Change. 


a n | 


| 


or =r) 
i ex 
s 3 


DP 
, ALL B. AND 0. TRAINS 


en an ~€ BP BETWEEN THE EAST 
"RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa, 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, I11. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


R. B, CAMPBELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


This represents one of 
our new lines of table 
service. The shape is 
light and graceful; the 
style refined, and the 
cutting a new intaglio 
DORSET: 33532 52 258 


C.Dorflinger & Sons 


915 Broadway, near 21st St., New York 


BOVININE 


is a concentrated food, which does not tax 
the digestive powers, and-which speedily 
makes tissue and imparts strength. Its 
action is not that of a temporary tonic, 
but that of a rational, legitimate nutrient, 
strengthening the entire system, and doing 
away with much of the drugging and dos- 
ing so ineffective and often so injurious. 


Upon the condition of the blood 


depends the proper performance of the 
various functions of the body. As truly 
as the different organs are maintained 
and nourished by the blood, so truly is it 
inevitable that, if the blood be poor, and 
lacking in the nutrient properties - re- 
quired, those organs are rendered incom- 

tent to perform their tasks. The result 
s sickness and disease. 





GIG 


Nervous Prostration and Malarial Weakness——=” 


are fearfully prevalent to-day. This statement is proven’ by the flood of nostrums launched on the 
market a?" oe cure, and which in most cases only aggravate the trouble and leave the patient in 
worse condition. 


Bovinine is the Rational and Radical Cure, because, discarding the false, stimulating effects of 
alcoholic tonics, it addresses its action to the direct and positive revitalizing of the blood, and this once 
attained, perfect and abounding health is sure, 


Persons suffering from mental over-exertion, convalescents, and all whose constitutions need up-building 


should use 
BOV! N | NI Ee USED AND ENDORSED BY LEADING 
ie PHYSICIANS. 


P We shall be — to send to any who may desire it our little booklet, “A Practical Treatise on How to 
reserve Perfect Nutrition in Health and Disease by Natural Means.” It contains matter of interest in general, 
and accounts of some extraordinary cases treated. 


THE BOVININE COMPANY, 495 West Broadway, New York. 
UU 
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“NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life 
Insuranee Gompany. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Assets, December 31, 1895 . $25,297,583,62 
Liabilities. . . . . 23,165,643,99 
$2,132,039.63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Awnnvat CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 


cation to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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ARE YOU 
GOING TO 
BUY A... 


a 


Our Crank Hanger Does It! 
- 


31.3 per cent. less pressure on the 
bearings than in any Bicycle on earth. 
Direct pull on shaft. Balls in the 
hubs of cranks. Chain between bear- 


ings. 


Send for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
AVENUE. 


Model No, 3. Roadster, $100.00, 


> 
. 26 RADICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN 


1897 MODELS. 


3 models, Single Roadsters . $100.00 
2 models, Tandems. . . . 150.00 
1 model, extremely narrow 
tread (35% in. tread) . 100.00 
1 mmodel: Racee.. .... és 125.68 
1 model, .Gentleman’s . . . 75.00 
I model, Late S 6 ye FRO 
Easiest running wheels in the world. 
Bar none! 


> 


Special Racycle. (Narrow Tread.) Color Carmine. 


Model No.5. Ladies’. $100.00. 
The Miami CyclesMfg.Co. = 
St = ) 


OOGCG)O) VOV.O)O) 





Hvoid Mistakes 


fon mg a 96 wheel that 
is ically a °95 pattern. 

Don’t consider the color of enam- 
els and racing records of more value 
than mechanical merit. 


Remington 
Bicycles 


ate fashionable, modest in appear- 
ance, simple in construction, but 
masterpieces of mechanical ingenuity. 
Catalogue free. 
Remington ArmsCo. 
313-315 Broadway 
New York 


BRANCHES: 


New York, soth St. and Grand Circle 
Brooklyn Boston San Francisco 


und Li 
\ poser’ F Life Ass 
go? E. B, HARPER, Founder. 


HOME OFFICE, 


Cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York. 
Abstract from Report. 


Having thus reviewed the situation, I may safely 
conclude by saying that the Mutual Reserve's Assess- 
ments have been egally made, and that the recent 
advance is equitable and just to all parties con- 
cerned. Policy-holders should read carefully the 
whole of the notice of the August Assessment, and 
the conditions in their individual contracts as to 
Sree. The association is solvent, The policy- 

olders who do not acquiesce in and commend the 
reapportionment of rates are relatively few in num- 
ber, and they mainly the aged, who do not realize 
the advantage they have hitherto enjoyed. 

ery truly yours, 
Aus. F. HARVEY, Actuary, 
Aug. 31, 1895. Ins. Dept. State of Missouri. 


1881, THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1895. 


No. OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over 
RESERVE Emergency Funi....... - 
Death Claims paid, over 

New Business Received in 1894, over 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, exceeds 


F EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency 
Department, in every Town, City, and State, to ex- 
perienced and successful business men, who will 
find the Mutual Reserve the very best. Association 
they can work for. 


re ee ee ae Correspondence with the Home Office invited. 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. iF. A. BURNHAII, President. 
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A strong skin will stand strong soap with 
strong scents, but delicate skins require deli- 3 
cate soaps with delicate Perfumes. Why har- 3 


den, wrinkle, and wither the face with the 


first soap offered in the store? 


VINOLIA 
*** Sono 


agrees with the most delicate, sensitive, irrita- 
ble skins, and is exquisitely perfumed with the } 
choicest of scents. It has received the high- 
est scientific award in the world. 


PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP - - - 15 cts. a tablet. 
TOILET (otto) VINOLIA SOAP - - 35 cts. a tablet. 


Sold by ail druggists, including the following : 


Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y. Bolton Drug Co., Brooklyn. E. P, Mertz, Washington. 

W. Wilson, Broadway, N. Y. Metoalf & Co., Boston, M, W. Alexander, St. Louis. 

W. 3B. Riker & Sons, Sixth Ave,, | Melvin & Badger, Boston. T. 8. Tachiffely, Washington, D.C. 
N.Y. Auditorium Pharmacy, Chicago. G. W. Sloan, Indianapolis. 

Hegeman & Co., Broadway, N.Y. | G. B, Evans, Philadelphia, T. E. Ihrig, 6th Ave., Pittsburg. 


The CHAS. N. CRITTENTON CO. (Sole Agents, U.S. A.), 
11s FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





_<* (ointment), the great skin cure, 

Zi followed by mild doses of Cuticura 

¥ Resolvent (the new blood purifier), will 

afford instant relief, permit rest. and sleep, and 

point to a speedy cure in every form of tor- 
turing and disfiguring skin humours. 


Bold | crenuhons the world, and a 
Am soel te in all the rincipal ee eee ri 
F. Newannt rs fons wine Prope Bos t., Bose O's 
Drvue anv CuEm. Corr. 


Powder Free. 


In every package a bottle 
of liquid Sozodont (use 
daily), a box of fine Sozo- 
dont powder (use twice a 
week), Noother dentifrice 
so complete, so safe, so 
certain in giving the best 
results. Its popularity has 
lasted over fifty years. vt w 


A small sample bottle free, if you 
mention this publication. Address tlie 
Proprietors of Sozodont, Hall & Ruckel, 
Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


AME « makes people live 
after they are dead. 
Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference: 
itis within your reach. You 
can live during all the lives 
of your children and their 
children’s children, through 
suitable insurance on your 
life. Not as costly or as 
troublesome as the aver- 
age of other investments. 
Full information free. 


ADDRESS 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WALTER BAKER & CO,, ure. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


PRINTED BY J, 8. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 





